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EDITORIAL 
It Must Not Happen Again! 


li ugly face of war once more is with us. 

The new conflict raises some grave questions for the American people concern- 
ing the future of their public schools. Shall the deterioration of the schools be 
allowed to happen again? Shall standards for teachers be lowered? Shall emer- 

ncy certificates be issued by the thousands? Shall booming defense and related 
industries again decimate the ranks of school personnel? Shall curricula be restricted 
and departments closed? Shall we ignore or slight the future in our zeal to preserve 
the present? 

To answer these questions intelligently requires a comparison of conditions sur- 
rounding the late war and the new one. In 1941, it was fairly obvious that World 
War II was to be a relatively short, intense, all-out effort against the Axis. This 
new conflict, the experts tell us, may drag on interminably—10, 15, maybe 25 years. 
World War II presented a definite set of targets, and its operations were largely 
military in nature. The present conflict presents an illusive adversary whose aim 
is ideological subversion as well as military aggression. Instead of two fronts, 
there will doubtless be many fronts. 

At the start of World War II, we were experiencing a declining school geet 
tion, especially in the elementary schools. Today, because of extremely high birth 
rates of the past decade, American schools are facing booming enrollments all along 
the line. 

So much for comparisons of conditions. What happened to our schools duri 
World War II? In short these things: (1) some 600,000 teachers were in an 
out of the classrooms during the conflict; (2) enrollments in teacher-education 
programs were permitted to decline to the vanishing point; (3) the public, pre- 
occupied with the sacrifices and the urgencies of war, permitted financial sup- 
port of the schools to reach such a low ebb that disintegration of the great sys- 
tem was inevitable; (4) the profession of teaching, comparatively weak in organ- 
ization and unity at the beginning of the conflict, was not able to muster the power 
of public support to hold the line. The deflection of personnel to the military 
and to defense industries reached staggering proportions. Even though the 
actual conflict endured for a period at bon than four years, the effects of this 
migration were devastating. 

Can we afford that again, especially in view of the probable longer period of 
hostilities? It is obvious that we cannot. Teachers for necessary military service, 
yes! But teachers for factories, no! Here and now the American oor oy must place 
teaching in the top priority brackets and match that priority with the salaries nec- 
essary to paar with industry. If, as has been assumed, this conflict will be 
resolved decades hence, those who will win the final battles and restore the shat- 
tered pieces of a divided world are now in our schools. To trifle with their proper 
education is to gamble with destiny. The stakes are the essentials of freedom for 
centuries to come. Those essentials can be lost in emaciated American classrooms 
as well as on Asiatic battlefields. The shifty weapons of ideological propaganda 
cannot be destroyed by the usual military instruments. These instruments can 
only purchase time for the full flowering of a stronger, more dynamic idea. 
The ultimate weapon against the world-wide aggression we are fighting is a counter 
education of such vitality that freedom flourishes in the minds and hearts of men 
—especially of Americans. 

In the long look, and in the basic essentiality of the immediate services they may 
render to the nation in the classrooms and in all the ramifications of the war effort, 
the teachers of America may well be the real front-line soldiers in this conflict. 
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BUILDING A PROFESSION 


The Commission and Its Charge 


HE National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards has just 
completed its fourth year of activity. Estab- 
lished by the 1946 Delegate Assembly of the 
National Education Association, the Commis- 
sion is charged with responsibility for the 
Association’s program in relation to the selec- 
tion, preparation, certification, and professional 
growth of those who are admitted to teaching. 

From the beginning the Commmission has 
recognized that the welfare of the profession 
itself as well as the effectiveness of instruction 
in the schools depends largely upon the level 
of professional standards achieved in the edu- 
cational service. In establishing a special com- 
mission to develop policy and carry on an active 
program in this area, the National Education 
Association has followed a procedure employed 
by practically every major profession in the 
country to assure professional service of a high 
quality and establish its members as true pro- 
fessionals. Architecture, dentistry, engineering, 
medicine, and pharmacy are illustrations of 
professional fields in which the national organi- 
zations of practitioners have established similar 
commissions or councils. The history of those 
professions shows that both the character of 
service provided and the prestige and security 
of those engaged in any profession rest very 
largely upon the extent to which the profes- 
sional organization determines and controls the 
standards of preparation and admission. 

Prior to the establishment of the National 
Commission in 1946, the organized teaching 
profession did not have a systematic procedure 
for strengthening the standards of teacher edu- 
cation and certification. The result was that 
in many states and institutions standards were 
low or nonexistent. 

The cumulative effects of years of low stand- 
ards in teaching while standards were being 
steadily raised in other professions resulted in 
low salaries, heavy turnover, lack of prestige, 
and general insecurity in the educational serv- 
ice. These conditions had been so prevalent 
and so long-standing that the average level of 
competencies in teaching had fallen behind the 
advances in medicine, engineering, dentistry, 
and other fields of professional service. 

Realizing full well that its task is no easy one, 
the Commission has launched a cooperative 
drive for high professional standards in teach- 
ing. Four years of vigorous effort are beginning 
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National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
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by writing to the National Commission 
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west, Washington 6, D. C. 


to show some evidences of progress, but the real 
work is just beginning. 


Getting the Facts 


From the start the Commission has sought to 
discover the facts and base its program on those 
facts. What are the facts about teacher supply 
and demand? What are the facts about teacher- 
certification standards? How do professional 
standards relate to supply and to” salaries? 
Does selective admission affect the number and 
calibre of students choosing to teach? What 
about interstate reciprocity in teacher certifica- 
tion? What kinds of programs are provided 
for teacher education? How are the institutions 
accredited? These and many other questions 
are so fundamental that the facts must be 
known before any sound program can be pro- 
jected. The Commission is seeking the facts 
to answer these questions. 

Major studies of the Commission during the 
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year just closed were: the third annual study 
of teacher supply and demand in the United 
States; a companion study (the first) of college- 
teacher supply and demand; an investigation 
of the preparation level of teachers employed 
in the elementary schools; an analysis of inter- 
state reciprocity in teacher certification; a 
study of the types and accreditation-status of 
colleges and universities engaged in teacher 
education; a survey of professional accrediting 
practices in teacher education; and a 

of progress in state-certification standards. The 
information provided by these studies is basic 
to intelligent planning in American education. 

The teacher supply and demand study under 
the direction of Ray C. Maul revealed that 
only 22,460 qualified elementary-school teachers 
were graduated by the colleges and universities 
this year to meet a need of more than 100,000 
new teachers in the elementary schools this fall. 
By contrast, the colleges and universities grad- 
uated 84,730 individuals to secure high-school 
teaching certificates in the face of a need for 
somewhere between 20,000 and 40,000 new 
teachers in the high schools. The supply of 
new college teachers, investigated under the 
direction of E. E. Mosier, proved to be more 
difficult to measure because of the wide varia- 
tion in employment standards, but the pro- 
duction of qualified college teachers at the 
doctorate level was revealed to be far short of 
the need. 

The Commission's 1949-50 studies showed 
that the median educational level of (1949-50) 
elementary-school teachers ranges from less than 
two years of college in one state to more than 
one year beyond the bachelor’s degree in an- 
other. The studies revealed clearly that the 
shortage of qualified teachers is generally far 
greater in those states that maintain low stand- 
ards of certification. Furthermore, the salaries 


of teachers are much higher on the aver: in 

{ates that high pre 
paration an rtification. 
The 


Uday of interstate recipro- 
city revealed that the major obstacles to the 
interstate recognition of teaching credentials 
are: variati uirements, even at 
the four-year and five-year levels of preparation; 

c ired courses peculiar to individual 
states; variation in student-teaching require- 
ments; legal restrictions; lack of information on 
accreditation of institutions; and inflexibility 
in the administration of certification regulations. 
Lack of reciprocity in retirement 
inadequacy of placement services, and lack of 
provisions for regional planning were identified 
as factors which irapede still further the inter- 
state movement of qualified teachers. 

Among the more significant studies made by 
the Commission during the past year were those 


relating to the standards of teacher-preparing 
institutions. At least 1177 (probably a total of 
1200 or more) colleges and universities were 
found to be turning out individuals to secure 
teaching licenses. Publicly supported institu- 
tions of higher education prepared 63.6 per 
cent of the new graduates to secure teaching 
certificates in 1950; privately supported colleges 
prepared 36.3 per cent. It should be noted 
here that there no longer exists a generally ac- 
cepted, clear-cut distinction between state 
teachers colleges and state colleges as far as 
teacher education is concerned. Several institu- 
tions formerly known as teachers colleges have 
changed their names and status to become 
multipurpose state colleges or, in a few in- 
stances, state universities. Institutions known 
as teachers colleges turned out approximately 
20.5 per cent of the new college graduates to 
qualify for certificates in 1950; other state col- 
leges and universities produced 39.5 per cent; 
private colleges and universities graduated 34.8 
per cent; other types of institutions turned out 
the remaining 5.2 per cent. 

The Commission assembled data on the types 
and accreditation of 1005 of the colleges and 
universities that prepare teachers. Only 178 
of the 1005 were found accredited both by re- 
gional associations and by the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education. A 
far greater proportion, 271 of the 1005 teacher- 
preparing institutions, are entirely without 
accreditation either by regional association or 
by the AACTE. The findings of the study show 
that teacher education in some states adheres 


to no gecepted standards of quality whatever al 
the ime. In all too many instances, 


any kind of institution with any kind of facilities 
can offer any kind of program to any kind of 
students, just so a few courses called “_<dugation” 
are included, and have its graduates accepted 
as legally qualified teachers. Conditions such as 
these were long ago eliminated in most_fields 
of professi i a call of the 
action of the professional organizations in the 
respective fields in assuming responsibility for 
the accrediting of colleges approved for pro- 
fessional preparation. 

The studies mentioned are some of the major 
inquiries the Commission conducted during the 
year to get at the facts pertaining to standards. 
Several of the 1949-50 studies relate to teacher 
certification. The Commission, in cooperation 
with the United States Office of Education and 
the state directors of teacher education, will 
publish this fall a summary and analysis of 
certification requirements throughout the 
country. 

The studies of the Commission have revealed 
the nature and size of the task that lies before 
us if we are to make teaching a real profession. 


BUILDING A PROFESSION 


Establishing the Goals 


As studies have progressively revealed the 
realities of the situation, professional goals have 
become increasingly clear. In the light of the 
facts and the experience of four years of inten- 
sive efforts, the National Commission recently 
identified seven major goals. They are: 


1. The selection for cher preparation of 
candidates who Possess “Suitable 


butes and aptitudes 

2. A balanced supply of qualified teachers 

3. Effective programs and practices in the 
preservice education of teachers 

4. Adequate certification practices 

5. A continuous, effective process of profes- 
sional growth in service based upon the dynamic 
of cooperative group action 

6. Adequate professional standards for all 
institutions that prepare teachers 

7. A professional concept of teaching. 

Progress to date, as well as the course for the 
future, may be charted in relation to these 
seven major goals. 

1. Selective admission to teacher education 
requires action at several points. Counseling 
in high school must help to identify individuals 
who are capable of becoming teachers. Matri- 
culation in college teacher-education programs 
must be based upon the most careful process of 
selective admission. Thorough screening must 
continue throughout the period of preparation. 
Probationary certification should be used for 
beginning teachers, with systematic supervision 
and further preparation in service. 

The selective-admission concept is 
a new and, to many people, a revolutionary 
point of view regarding teaching. It has been 
supposed by many that just anyone could 
become a teacher. Indeed, many college faculty 
members have assumed that weaker students 
should be encouraged to become elementary- 
school teachers. Institutions that have con- 
ceived teacher education as a means of securing 
enrollment and revenue have insisted that it is 
undemocratic to exclude anyone from such 
programs. Many students without any voca- 
tional aim have looked upon teacher-education 
courses as easy hurdles to getting teaching 
certificates “just-in-case” they might later want 
to get teaching jobs for a year or two. Even 
many conscientious teachers have felt that any 
person should be given a chance to teach— 
“If he fails, then he can get out.” This point 
of view has generally prevailed in teacher educa- 
tion, to the great detriment of helpless children 
and to the great disadvantage of teachers who 
are really suited to the profession. 

Despite the difficulties, definite progress is 
being made toward selective admission. A con- 
siderable number of high schools have strength- 
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ened their counseling programs greatly in 
relation to teaching as a career. Several high 
schools provide “cadet-teaching” experience to 
bring promising students into realistic contact 
with teaching in the schools. Professional- 
minded teachers are encouraging only the better- 
qualified student to enter teaching. Whereas 
four years ago fewer than a dozen teacher-edu- 
cation institutions were known to be practicing 
selective admission, there are now many colleges 
and universities that are beginning to apply 
careful measures of selection and screening. 
The experience of these institutions is reveal- 
ing that the number of competent students 
seeking admission to teacher-education pro- 
grams is increased by the practice of careful 
selection. Probationary certification has re- 
cently been adopted in a few states. All of 
these steps are encouraging. 

Further progress in this respect will involve 
extensive research to establish valid criteria and 
perfect adequate procedures of _ selection. 
Enough is known now, however, to put the 
burden of proof upon any institution that fails 
to restrict very carefully those admitted to 
teacher education. The interest of teachers in 
this matter is so compelling, both in terms of 
the welfare of children and in terms of the 
good of the profession, that the National Com- 
mission is using every available means to en- 
courage selective admission throughout teacher 
education. 

2. Securing a balanced supply of qualified 
teachers is indeed a baffling problem. Contrary 
to common assumption, the shortage of qualified 
elementary-school teachers dates back long 
before World War II. It seems to arise from 
three main causes: (1) lower standards of 
education and certification for elementary 
teaching; (2) discrimination against elementary 
teaching in salaries and working conditions; 
(3) greater difficulty in securing the necessary 
preparation as compared with preparation for 
high-school teaching, since almost any student 
in any college can without much difficulty 
secure the courses required for high-school 
certification. 

While the imbalance in the 1950 graduating 
classes is greater than ever before, there is evi- 
dence that the Commission program is begin- 
ning to influence the trend. Some institutions 
—such as the University of Minnesota, Ball 
State Teachers College, and the University of 
Denver, for example—have greatly increased 
their enrollments in elementary education 
through effective guidance. The persistent 
publishing of the facts revealed by the Com- 
mission studies has caused many students 
voluntarily to shift to the elementary field. 
Selective-recruitment efforts at the high-school 
level have helped some. The facts revealed by 
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the Commission have caused several additional 
colleges to inaugurate elementary-education 
programs. Some of these institutions have 
secured the necessary staffs and facilities, but 
many others have not done so. The Commis- 
sion has encouraged special post-baccalaureate 
programs to prepare arts-college graduates and 
high-school teachers for elementary teaching. 
These programs have produced a temporary 
increase in the number of partially trained 
teachers, but they do not provide a permanent 
solution. As a matter of fact, such programs 
have many fundamental weaknesses and should 
be viewed as emergency expedients to be discon- 
tinued within a year or two at most. 

More fundamental progress toward a balanced 
supply of qualified teachers is coming about 
through the upgrading of certification require- 
ments for elementary teachers, through the 
improvement of elementary teacher-education 
programs, and through the equalization of 
salaries and working conditions for elementary 
and secondary teaching. Substantial gains have 
been made during the past year along all these 
lines. More than a dozen states have raised the 
levels of their certification requirements for 
elementary teaching. Many outstanding col- 
leges have strengthened their preparatory pro- 
grams for elementary-school teaching. The 
single-salary principle has been adopted in most 
cities and is spreading rapidly throughout the 
nation. There has been little progress in 
equalizing teaching loads and working condi- 
tions because of the shortage of elementary 
teachers in the face of rapidly increasing enroll- 
ments. A much more determined attack upon 
this problem is necessary. 

One of the best and soundest ways to reduce 
the imbalance is to require real professional 
preparation for high-school teaching. It is 
doubtful that an oversupply of qualified high- 
school teachers exists in any field. What does 
exist is a large oversupply of certificate-holders, 
tens of thousands of whom are neither per- 
sonally qualified nor professionally prepared to 
teach. The action needed is two-fold: (1) 
strengthen the certification requirements for 
secondary teaching to insure that the high- 
school teacher has professional preparation as 
thorough and as sound as that provided in the 
four-year and five-year professional programs 
for elementary teaching; (2) limit the approval 
for secondary-teacher preparation to colleges 
and universities that meet high standards of 
professional education. 

Through the publicizing of the facts and the 
sponsoring of the measures which have been 
described, the National Commission is seeking 
to lay the foundation for a long-range effort 
that will produce a better-balanced and at the 
same time a better-qualified supply of teachers. 


The strong support of the profession is abso- 
lutely essential, ially in the efforts to 
equalize certification and working conditions 
and to bring about the professional accrediting 
of teacher-education institutions. 

3. Effective programs and practices in the 
preservice education of teachers can be reached 
only through many-sided improvements. Com- 
plete coordination between teacher-education 
programs and actual teaching in school systems 
is essential. Revamping of programs and 
courses in the light of research findings is 
imperative, as is the elimination of “crip 
courses” and endless repetition in professional- 
education offerings. Better financial support 
of teachers colleges and schools of education is 
necessary. More professional and more demo- 
cratic administration is needed in many teacher- 
education institutions. 

Probably no segment of higher education has 
been so active or so effective in self-improve- 
ment during the past few years as has teacher 
education. Stimulation has come from many 
sources, including the profession in the field; 
but it has come chiefly from within. Teacher- 
education faculties throughout the country are 
strengthening their programs and their practices 
in a commendable way. Not all faculty mem- 
bers in teacher education are involved, un- 
fortunately, but the movement is so widespread 
as to be recognized as a major phenomenon in 
higher education. Research, curriculum study, 
and in-service education are on the increase in 
teacher-education faculties. 

The National Commission is contributing to 
this inward strengthening of teacher education 
in at least two ways: (1) by bringing public- 
school teachers and teacher-education faculties 
into a close working relationship, and (2) by 
publishing The Journal of Teacher Education 
as a professional magazine for those engaged in 
teacher education. Through other publications, 
field activities, and clearinghouse services, the 
National Commission is stimulating in every 
way possible the constructive ferment in teacher- 
education circles. 

4. Commission studies show that certification 
requirements are an important factor in the 
building of the profession. The vigorous efforts 
of the National Commission in this area have 
produced almost dramatic results. A listing of 
some of the specific gains of the past year illus- 
trate the progress. Two states—Washington 
and Indiana—have adopted the five-year re- 
quirement for all standard teaching certificates 
at both elementary and secondary levels begin- 
ning in 1951 and 1952 respectively. Both states 
have also adopted probationary certification for 
beginning teachers completing bachelor’s-degree 
programs on a highly professional basis. Con- 
necticut and New York took steps during the 
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year pointing toward the five-year requirement 
for both elementary and secondary teaching. 
Seven states—Idaho, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Vermont, and Wyoming—have 
during the past year set definite datelines rang- 
ing from 1951 to 1955 for inaugurating the 
four-year minimum requirement for all standard 
certificates. Other states are now planning 
similar action. 

Of equal importance in certification have 
been the strengthening of the authority of state 
departments of education over this function and 
the strengthening of the professional staffs 
within state departments for administering 
teacher-education and certification regulations. 
Three states—Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Minn- 
esota—enacted new statutes giving their state 
education agencies full authority over certifica- 
tion. Texas and Colorado voted to take their 
state departments of education out of politics. 
Through the cooperative work of the National 
Commission and the National Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification, the position and professional ef- 
fectiveness of the state officers in this area have 
been enhanced. Through the state commissions 
in many states, teachers in the field have for the 
first time been taking an active part in determin- 
ing certification policies. Standards and policy 
in teacher education and certification are in- 
creasingly being formulated by cooperative 
action of groups representing the state legal 
authorities, the teacher-preparing institutions, 
and the professional organizations in the various 
states. 

Despite the rapid progress in certification, 
much remains to be done before this phase of 
professional standards will be on an adequate 
basis throughout the country. It is now clear 
that the four-year requirement for provisional 
certification and the five-year requirement for 
standard certification constitute the minimum 
acceptable basis for the professional licensing 
of teachers to practise. 

5. Continuous growth in service is one of the 
earmarks of any profession. The National 
Commission has sponsored a rank-and-file move- 
ment to advance professional growth in service 
through cooperative action at the local, state, 
and national levels. The New Hampshire 
Conference, followed by eight regional con- 
ferences throughout the nation, gave primary 
emphasis to this goal. There is evidence that 
the Commission program is bearing fruit; that 
the interest in in-service growth has increased 
greatly throughout the country; and that pro- 
grams are being planned and conducted much 
more democratically and effectively. There is 


evidence that professional organizations at all 
levels—local education associations, state educa- 
tion associations, and the National Education 
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Association—are expanding their regular pro- 
grams under the impetus of this movement to 
provide more effectively for the improvement 
of teaching through in-service-education activi- 
ties. 

6. Adequate professional standards must be 
developed and applied to all institutions ap- 
proved for the preparation of teachers. Teach- 
ing lags far behind other professions in this 
important matter. 

There are many colleges and universities in 
the United States that are devoting themselves 
wholeheartedly and intelligently to the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers, with adequate 
resources, faculties, and programs to carry out 
their purpose. Unfortunately, however, such 
institutions constitute but a small minority of 
the 1200 colleges and universities that are now 
approved for teacher education. In the main, 
the institutions with effective programs are 
affiliated with the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. Undoubtedly 
there are some colleges doing excellent work 
in teacher education that are not affiliated with 
the AACTE. Nevertheless, that Association has 
through the years made valuable contribution 
to the strengthening of standards in teacher 
education. 

A few of the states have established high 
standards for the approval of teacher-education 
institutions, but some of the state departments 
of education do not even have the authority to 
appraise institutions for that purpose. 

Probably the single greatest need for strength- 
ening teacher education is to develop and 
apply discriminating professional standards for 
teacher-preparing institutions. When the Com- 
mission was established by the organized teach- 
ing profession, it was directed to work to this 
end. In 1948 at the Bowling Green Conference 
and more specifically this year at the Indiana 
Conference the Commission has moved in this 
direction. In close cooperation with the state 
legal certification authorities and with the in- 
stitutions, an aggressive movement to bring 
about the effective professional accreditation of 
teacher-education institutions throughout the 
United States is being planned by the Com- 
mission. 

The whole business of educating teachers has 
been so casually treated in hundreds of institu- 
tions that it is questionable whether some of 
them can be expected to qualify for effective 
teacher education. Many teachers colleges have 
changed their names from normal schools with- 
out becoming high-standard colleges. Teacher 
education is frequently the step-child on the 
campus of a state university as it is in many a 
private college or university. Teacher-education 
programs, wherever institutions are approved 
for the purpose, should be comparable to other 


high-level professional programs in higher edu- 
cation. Such strengthening will require more 
adequate financing, better facilities, improved 
courses, better teaching, much better clinical 
provisions, and more professional administration 
than now exist in the great majority of the 1200 
colleges that are approved for teacher educa- 
tion. 
The Commission is deeply concerned over the 
existing deficiencies in financial support of all 
higher education in the United States and espe- 
cially in those institutions charged with the 
responsibility of educating teachers. Faculty 
salaries in teacher-education institutions in many 
states are now at such a low level that a long- 
time continuation of the present situation will 
undermine all efforts for improvement of pro- 
fessional standards. The same danger—failure 
to secure and retain competent professional 
personnel as a result of inadequate financial 
support—is even more pronounced in state de- 
partments of education. 

The one main instrument that other profes- 
sions have used successfully to establish prepa- 
ration for their respective fields on a high pro- 
fessional level is the instrument of accrediting. 
To develop criteria that are valid, to apply the 
criteria effectively, and to limit approval for 
teacher education to those colleges and univer- 
sities that meet professional standards—these 
tasks are not going to be easy. The National 
Commission recognizes its obligation to the pro- 
fession in this matter, however, and it is mov- 
ing as rapidly as sound cooperative procedures 
can be evolved. 

7. A professional concept of teaching is largely 
a by-product of the other goals that have been 
described. Public respect for a profession cannot 
rise above the standards governing it. When 
standards of selection, preparation, certification, 
and professional growth in service are firmly 
established on a high level in every state, teach- 
ing will have high prestige; but professional 
recognition will not come before such standards 
are achieved. 

As progress is made in teacher education and 
certification, however, it is necessary to revise 
educational provisions in many ways to reflect 
the advance in standards. Salary practices, for 
example, must be improved. In 1946 the Na- 
tional Commission proclaimed and publicized 
widely a proposal for a $2400 to $6000 minimum 
salary scale for teachers. The concept has been 
widely accepted, and the achievement of the 
$2400 minimum beginning salary has been 
rapid. Much more important in a professional 
concept of teaching, however, is the minimum 
$6000 salary in the upper levels of experience 
and preparation. Only a few school systems 
have provided such salaries for well-prepared 
teachers of long experience. Salaries of $6000, 
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$7000, and upward should be fairly common 
for the nation’s best-qualified teachers. 

During the past year the National Commis- 
sion issued a major policy statement, which has 
been widely publicized, setting forth certain basic 
salary principles which are considered essential 
in the compensation of professionally prepared 
teachers. It should be clearly understood by all 
concerned that adequate compensation and se- 
curity provisions go hand-in-hand with higher 
professional standards; that neither can be 
gained for any length of time without the other. 
Many communities and states now have the 
competent services of highly qualified teachers 
whose compensation and security provisions are 
far below the level of their teaching service. 
Conversely, many communities maintain public 
schools on a low-standard basis and pay sal- 
aries beyond the value of the teaching service 
provided by their inadequately equipped em- 
ployees. Generally speaking, the better-quali- 
fied and long-experienced teachers of the nation 
are today receiving salaries far below the valve 
of their services, while thousands of poorly 
prepared teachers are being overpaid even 
though their salaries are low. Salary and secur- 
ity provisions must be related directly to prepa- 
ration and experience if a high level of pro- 
fessional teaching is to be secured. A _profes- 
sional concept of teaching is not to be found 
solely in higher salary schedules. There must be 
developed in the minds of all teachers a pro- 
fessional self-respect, a spirit of service, and an 
attitude of social responsibility. Increasingly 
these attitudes are being evidenced by profes- 
sional teachers throughout the country. 

The Commission is considering the possibility 
of devoting a future national conference to a 
study of the community standards essential to 
effective teaching. The problem might be 
stated in this way: What conditions are essen- 
tial within a community and school system to 
foster good teaching? In other words, what cri- 
teria can be applied to a community situation 
to determine whether conditions are conducive 
to effective teaching? 

The Commission believes that both the teach- 
ers and the public have responsibilities which 
they cannot evade if good teaching is to be 
achieved in the public schools. The profession 
must develop high professional standards for 
itself and apply them with courage and deter- 
mination. The public must insist upon having 
thoroughly qualified teachers and must provide 
commensurate facilities, financial support, free- 
dom, and security. 

The seven goals that have been outlined con- 
stitute a basic guide for the professional-stand- 
ards movement. The program of the National 
Commission consists of specific studies, confer- 
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ences, projects, publications, and other activities 
pointed to these goals. 


Developing a Literature on Professional 
Standards 


A large part of the time and resources of the 
National Commission has been devoted to pub- 
lications on teacher education and professional 
standards. Since its establishment in 1946 the 
Commission has issued a wide variety of books, 
pamphlets, brochures, newsletters, leaflets, ar- 
ticles, and reprints. The distribution of these 
publications has ranged from a few thousand 
copies, as in the case of a major statistical 
study, to more than a million copies, as in the 
case of a leaflet on selective recruitment. The 
subjects treated have run the gamut of profes- 
sional standards, from salaries to in-service 
growth. Taken together, the publications of the 
Commission constitute the nucleus of an ex- 
panding literature on professional standards in 
teaching. 

The 1949-50 publications of the Commission 
include: The Teaching Profession Grows in 
Service; Post-Baccalaureate Programs for the 
Preparation of Elementary Teachers; Teacher 
Supply and Demand in the United States, 1950; 
College-Teacher Supply and Demand in the 
United States; two numbers of the Commission 
Newsletter; and reports of the eight regional 
conferences. A series of articles related to pro- 
fessional standards was arranged by the Com- 
mission for monthly publication in the Journal 
of the National Education Association. Several 
articles by Commission and staff members were 
carried by other professional journals and by 
magazines with lay circulation. Releases for 
newspapers and radio were issued from time 
to time on important studies and other matters 
related to professional standards. 

During the year the National Commission 
launched The Journal of Teacher Education, 
devoted to the improvement of teacher educa- 
tion, both preservice and in-service. Filling a 
long-realized need for a major periodical in the 
field, the Journal was instantly successful. Char- 
ter subscribers reached a total of 1000 for the 
first issue in March, 1950. This quarterly maga- 
zine is scheduled to appear in March, June, 
September, and December. It is distributed on 
a subscription basis only, members of the Com- 
mission themselves being paying subscribers. 
The aim of the Commission and the editors is 
to make The Journal of Teacher Education a 
professional organ of the highest quality. 


Developing Cooperative Machinery 


Professional standards cannot be established 
by the Commission working alone; the coopera- 
tion and active participation of every segment 
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of the profession are essential. Therefore, a 
major emphasis in the Commission program has 
been on the development of profession-wide 
cooperative machinery for the achievement of 
professional standards. The Commission has 
actively sought the cooperation of all profes- 
sional groups to improve teacher education, 
certification, or other phases of professional 
standards. Likewise, the Commission has sought 
cooperative working relations with lay groups 
interested in these matters. 

Major allies in the program of the National 
Commission are the state education. associations, 
40 of which have established parallel state com- 
missions on teacher education and professional 
standards. These state commissions have respon- 
sibilities at the state level corresponding to the 
functions of the National Commission. Some 
state commissions are more active than others, 
but all are carrying forward definite programs 
of study and action to raise standards in their 
respective states. 

Highly significant in the professional-stand- 
ards movement is the close cooperative rela- 
tionship between the National Commission and 
the National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification. The state 
directors are the teacher-education and certifi- 
cation officers of their respective states. They 
are key figures in the movement to elevate 
standards. The Association of State Directors 
now holds its annual meeting in connection 
with the Commission’s national conference, and 
its members participate fully in the national 
and regional conferences of the Commission. 
During the year, the state directors have co- 
operated in the nationwide studies of the Com- 
mission, notably the study of teacher supply and 
demand, the study of reciprocity in teacher cer- 
tification, and the study of practices in the 
accrediting of teacher-education institutions. 
The National Council of Chief State School 
Officers has taken a firm position for high stand- 
ards of teacher education and certification, thus 
reenforcing the excellent work of the Associa- 
tion of State Directors. As the professional- 
standards movement goes forward, the Commis- 
sion proposes to work in complete unity of 
purpose and program with the professional 
leadership of the state departments of education 
throughout the nation. 

The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education is another valuable ally in 
the professional-standards movement. Although 
this Association includes only 245 of the 1200 
teacher-preparing institutions in the United 
States, its program of studies, accrediting, and 
other activities has a profound and constructive 
impact upon all aspects of teacher education in 
the country. The member institutions of the 
AACTE graduated 49.8 per cent of the new four- 
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year graduates qualifying for teaching certificates 
this year, and the Commission strongly urges all 
teacher-education colleges and universities to join 
in the effective program of this Association for 
improving the quality of teacher education. 
During the past year the AACTE voted to in- 
clude representatives of the National Commis- 
sion on all its committees, thus affording an 
opportunity for closer coordination in the com- 
mon effort. The official representatives of 
the AACTE are always prominently involved in 
conferences and projects sponsored by the Com- 
mission. 

Within the family of the National Education 
Association itself the cooperative machinery for 
establishing professional standards has developed 
rapidly during the four years of Commission 
existence. The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers has throughout this period carried on a 
vigorous professional-standards program in co- 
operation with the Commission. Other depart- 
ments that have developed active programs 
related to professional standards include: The 
American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation; The American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; The Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development; 
The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction; 
The Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals; The Department of Higher Education; The 
Music Educators National Conference; The Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals; 
The Department of Rural Education; and the 
United Business Education Association. All de- 
partments of the NEA have cooperated actively 
in the program of the National Commission, as 
have the many headquarters divisions of the 
NEA staff. 

During 1949-50 the National Commission affili- 
ated with the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education, an agency of the American Council 
on Education to provide for a sharing of experi- 
ences and opinions among several national organ- 
izations concerned with the problems of teacher 
education. 

The machinery for advancing professional 
standards in teaching is being extended rapidly 
in another direction through increasing coopera- 
tion between the National Commission and the 
regional accrediting associations. The Commis- 
sion joins with the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in the sponsor- 
ship of the studies of teacher supply and demand 
and in other activities of mutual concern. The 
Commission is working with the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools in its 
studies of standards for elementary education 
and in other projects. The Commission is seek- 
ing to develop cooperative working relations 
with other regional groups, believing that the 
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voluntary regional associations are the appro- 
priate accrediting agencies to evaluate the gen- 
eral quality of colleges and universities as insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

Cooperative development in yet another direc- 
tion should be mentioned. In several of the 
states there are advisory councils on teacher 
education, usually established under the leader- 
ship of the state departments of education and 
including representatives of the teacher-education 
faculties in the respective states. The Commis- 
sion invited the chairmen of the state councils 
to participate in the Indiana Conference, and 
the purpose of the Commission is to cooperate 
and assist in the endeavors of the state advisory 
councils in every way possible. 

Progress toward profession-wide cooperation in 
the professional-standards movement has been 
especially gratifying during 1949-50. The Com- 
mission held joint meetings with the executive 
boards of several major professional organiza- 
tions, and the cooperative machinery was 
strengthened at every point during the year. 


Working Together 


The National Commission has sponsored many 
activities in which the representatives of all seg- 
ments of education have worked together to 
study and advance professional standards. Nota- 
ble among these activities have been the national 
conference each summer immediately preceding 
the NEA meeting and a series of regional con- 
ferences throughout the nation each winter. 
These conferences are organized and conducted 
in such fashion as to insure democratic partici- 
pation in an atmosphere of fellowship and 
mutual respect that releases the full potential 
of group dynamics. 

The Indiana Conference, held June 27-30 at 
Indiana University, brought together 510 official 
representatives of professional and lay organiza- 
tions to develop a tentative statement of evalu- 
ative criteria for institutional teacher-education 
programs. Every major organization of colleges 
and universities was represented. Every major 
professional organization was represented. All 
states and territories were represented. Most of 
the state departments of education were repre- 
sented. For the first time, the representatives of 
all groups directly concerned with the quality 
of teacher education in the United States worked 
together in study groups to formulate a common 
concept of professional standards for teacher- 
preparing institutions. It is hoped that the 
findings of the Conference will be of value, and 
that the cooperative approach begun in the 
Conference will lead to cooperative nationwide 
action for the discriminating professional accred- 
itation of all institutions that prepare teachers. 
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This is probably the most profoundly significant 
movement the National Commission has ever 
sponsored. 

As a nationwide follow-up of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference of last year, the Commission 
sponsored eight regional conferences on teacher 
education and professional standards during 
January and February, 1950. These conferences 
were held in Boston, Washington, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, 
and Omaha. Participants were approximately 
1000 leaders of state associations, state depart- 
ments of education, and teacher-education facul- 
ties. All of the 48 states were represented. 
Reports of the regional conferences were issued 
through the cooperation of the host-state educa- 
tion associations in the various regions. The 
regional conferences gave strong momentum to 
the efforts of the profession within the various 
states for strengthening certification standards, 
improving the supply of elementary-school teach- 
ers, providing in-service growth, and laying the 
groundwork for the Indiana Conference. 

During 1949-50 the National Commission co- 
operated in the holding of numerous state con- 
ferences on teacher education and professional 
standards, usually sponsored by the state educa- 
tion associations through the parellel state com- 
missions. In addition, the National Commission 
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provided materials and suggestions for district 
and local conferences within many states. 

Working together in the many conferences and 
projects of the National Commission and the 
state commissions seems to have produced a new 
sort of fellowship and professional spirit binding 
the educational groups closer together in a com- 
mon determination to make teaching a true 
profession in the highest sense of the word. The 
privilege of working with the profession in these 
conferences and in the common effort has brought 
inspiration and deep satisfaction to the members 
of the National Commission. It is a priceless 
privilege to see the members of a great profession 
address themselves as a team to the discipline 
of self-improvement. 


Looking Ahead 

The building of professional standards is nec- 
essarily a long-range task. Results are achieved 
cumulatively over a long period of years. While 
the progress made in four short years is impres- 
sive and encouraging, it is but the beginning of 
a long up-hill effort. Teaching is far from being 
a profession in many parts of the United States 
today, and there is no state or territory in which 
teaching may be said to have reached adequate 
professional standards. 

The main tasks lie before us. 


THE INDIANA CONFERENCE CHARTS A COURSE 


Ruth A. Stout 


the enormity of the task 
of drafting even a tentative statement of 
professional standards for institutions 
that prepare teachers, 510 participants 
in the Indiana Conference met on the 
Indiana University campus at Bloom- 
ington, June 27-30, to discuss criteria for 
accreditation. Forty-eight states, three 
territories, and six foreign countries 
were represented by leaders drawn from 
all branches of the profession. Partici- 
pating also were official delegates of 
several national lay organizations. 

Two years previously the Bowling 
Green Conference made specific recom- 
mendations for the improvement of 

reservice preparation for teaching. In 

949 the New Hampshire Conference 
dealt with the importance of in-service 
growth and development of teachers. As 
these conferences hel determine the 
kind of product that is desired from the 
institutions that prepare teachers, the 
spotlight next turned automatically upon 
the kinds of programs which will pro- 
vide this product, The 28 study groups 
of the Conference dealt with 14 areas of 
evaluative criteria for teacher-education 
programs. 

At the outset it was recognized that 
the battle for good education is the battle 
for democracy. It was also recognized 
that the teachers of this country can be 
little stronger than the colleges which 
prepare them. As Finis E. Engleman 
stated in his challenge to the Confer- 
ence at its final session: 

“The responsibilities are prodigious; 
the stakes for mankind are set for the 
winner take all, and the time is run- 
ning out. . . . The complexities of the 
teaching job are almost frightening. 
Not only must the successful teacher 
interpret the cultural heritage and 
= the individual destinies of a 

eterogeneous group of children or 


The Indiana Conference was the fifth in 
a series of national conferences with which 
the National Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Standards has 
been identified. At the Chautauqua Con- 
ference, the creation of the National 
Commission was requested. Since its in- 
ception in 1946, the Commission has spon- 
sored the Oxford Conference, the Bowling 
Green Conference, the New Hampshire 
Conference, and the Indiana Conference. 
This summary is based on reports of the 
28 study groups which discussed “Evalua- 
tive Criteria for Teacher-Education Pro- 
grams” at the Indiana Conference. 


youth, but he must know and prac- 
tice sound human relations at the 
adult level and be a respected and dy- 
namic community participant as well. 
. .. The teacher charged with the re- 
sponsibility of conserving and cre- 
ating culture as well as developing 
every potentiality within each child 
assumes obligations filled with adven- 
ture and danger. Success in this un- 
dertaking depends upon broad and 
scientific preparation. Schools pre- 
aring teachers cannot escape the ob- 
igation of providing the pattern of 
education which will make our public 
schools adequate for the contemporary 
scene, and our teachers masters of their 
personal and professional problems.” * 


The teacher-education institution 
holds a strategic position. Not only 
does it disseminate instruction and sha 
attitudes, philosophies, and ideals of its 
students, but its influence is felt in the 
elementary- and secondary-school class- 


*Engleman, Finis E., Chairman, National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, State of Connecticut. 
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rooms and by the patrons of those 
schools, the American people. The 
teacher-education institution has a dual 
responsibility, first to prepare good 
teachers, and second to provide profes- 
sional leadership. Thatehore, the major 
problem confronting Conference partic- 
ipants was: What steps should be taken, 
and by whom, to develop appropriate 
criteria and bring about the discriminat- 
ing professional evaluation of all colleges 
and universities that offer teacher-educa- 
tion programs in the United States? Be- 
fore determining how and by whom, it 
is necessary to know what. What con- 
stitutes discriminating professional eval- 
uation? Evaluation requires criteria, 
but before criteria can be set up objec- 
tives must be determined. 

Objectives should harmonize with 
philosophy and needs. An institution 
should have a philosophy of teacher edu- 
cation. Its objectives should have been 
arrived at in conformity with this philos- 
ophy and should serve as a guide to the 
development and evaluation of its pro- 
gram. The statement of objectives 
should indicate how they were devel- 
oped (the extent of participation of ad- 
ministrators, faculty, students, alumni, 
employers of graduates) and the extent 
to which they are understood and ap- 
proved. It should be evident that the 
objectives are evolving, periodically re- 
viewed and restated, and that the prac- 
tices and teaching techniques of the 
instructors coincide with the philosophy 
and objectives of the institution and 
with the needs of the field. The length 
of curricula, types of service for which 
preparation is offered, and educational 
resources, as well as the quality and sco 
of student-personnel service and _ the 
relationship of the program to the total 
resources of the institution, should be in- 
dicated. 

Provision should be made for the gen- 
eral education of the teacher as an indi- 
vidual and as a citizen, for scholarly 
mastery of the areas to be taught, for sat- 
isfactory initial mastery of the science 
and art of teaching, and for opportuni- 
ties to develop special abilities and in- 
terests electives and extra-class 
activities. 
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Provided an institution’s objectives are 
worthy, adequate, and in keeping with 
the times and the responsibility for pre- 
paring teachers of our present and future 
society, evaluative criteria must be de- 
vised that will determine the extent to 
which the institution is attempting to 
meet its objectives and the degree to 
which the attempts made will produce 
the results desired. Evaluation should 
show whether the attitude of the staff 
and students reflects an enthusiasm and 
respect for the dignity of teaching; 
whether there is a conscious attempt to 
make this attitude a part of the moral 
and professional fiber of every prospec- 
tive teacher; whether there is conscious 
cooperative staff effort to improve in- 
struction and to relate this effort to the 
professional program; and whether fac- 
ulty members are sensitive to educa- 
tional problems and working conditions 
of graduates serving in elementary and 
high schools. 

Staff to have high professional quali- 
fications. In order to prepare good 
teachers, colleges must be staffed with 
professional personnel of superior per- 
sonal, technical, and professional quali- 
fications. Conference participants agreed 
that the teaching profession itself may 
well designate the factors to be consid- 
ered in measuring these qualities, though 
the devising of instruments to measure 
them is a matter for educational re- 
search. Of primary importance among 
the qualities which the faculty member 
of a college engaged in teacher prepara- 
tion ‘neal possess are: (1) that he be 
certifiable in the state in which most of 
the prospective teachers in training will 
later take positions; (2) that he have a 
of successful experience in 
elementary or secondary schools and 
maintain frequent contacts with actual 
teaching situations in elementary and 
secondary schools; (3) that he have a 
broad basic training, professional train- 
ing including principles and techniques 
of teaching, and, as a minimum of 
formal training, the master’s degree in 
the area in which he is teaching; (4) 
that he give evidence of his desire for 
professional growth by participating in 
the work of professional organizations, 
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studying educational journals, traveling, 
attending workshops and summer ses- 
sions, and participating in other simi- 
lar activities which promote in-service 
= (5) that he display enthusiasm 
or his subject and a zeal for teaching; 
(6) that he have a practical as well as 
a theoretical knowledge of the subject 
matter and organize it carefully for class- 
room presentation; (7) that he vitalize 
the content of his courses and revise his 
viewpoint continuously; (8) that he so- 
licit constructive criticism and make 
scientific evaluation of his work and the 
achievement of his students, constantly 
encouraging them in self-appraisal; (9) 
that he consider himself a guide in the 
development of teachers rather than a 
dispenser of knowledge; (10) that he 
provide opportunities for practicing the 
techniques of group discussion and lead- 
ership; (11) that he be able to see the 
whole program of the institution and to 
integrate his share in it with the whole; 
(12) that he actively exemplify those 
qualities of citizenship that are desir- 
able for all citizens in a democracy; (13) 
that he possess such physical and mental 
health and emotional stability as will 
enable him to carry on effective instruc- 
tion. 

Democratic procedures imperative. In 
order to secure and retain such profes- 
sional personnel, the institution must 
follow democratic procedures per- 
sonnel administration and develop and 
apply suggested criteria and evaluative 
procedures. The institution must pro- 
vide academic security and maintain a 
program for improvement of all factors, 
such as facilities, personnel, teaching 
load, salaries, services, and instruction, 
which contribute to the successful evolu- 
tion of the teacher-education program. 
Salaries should be consistent with the 
preparation and involved 
and should compare favorably with those 
of teachers and administrators in elemen- 
tary and secondary fields and in the 
other professional schools within the 
university. 

The cost of an effective teacher-edu- 
cation program must compare favorably 
with the costs of similar programs of 
higher education in other professional 
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schools. It may justifiably be the most 
expensive of all. If it is accepted that the 
child is the most important resource in 
our culture and that the goal of the home 
and school is to guide and to stimulate 
the greatest possible growth and develop- 
ment of the child, then the teacher is 
the single most important factor. The 
educational program for the teacher 
must be as broad and full as the present 
boundaries of human knowledge and fa- 
cilities will permit. The program should 
be predicated upon the needs of students 
rather than merely upon the funds avail- 
able. The budget should be adequate 
to meet costs of selection and retention 
of competent staff, a continuous process 
of screening and selection of prospective 
teacher-candidates, research in _preserv- 
ice and in-service teacher education, 
maintenance of the best laboratory 
equipment and the best facilities for stu- 
dent teaching, and effective off-campus, 
in-service, and follow-up programs in 
teacher education. 

The college of education should as- 
sume responsibility for initiating and 
administering all curricula for the edu- 
cation of teachers. To this end it should 
continuously utilize cooperatively all the 
resources of the institution needed, help 
create throughout the institution under- 
standing and appreciation for the prob- 
lems of teacher education, and thus 
provide for the active participation of 
everyone concerned with the success of 
the total program. Its responsibility ex- 
tends to cooperation with professional 
groups in the refinement of regulations 
governing certification, provision for in- 
struction in professional relationships, 
and participation in organized profes- 
its responsibility also ex- 
tends to consultative services, field 
studies, and research for the improve- 
ment of education and of living within 
a community. An institution preparing 
teachers should be so organized that the 
college or department of education may 
develop a positive program of educa- 
tional service for public schools and pub- 
lic-school teachers to the end that edu- 
cation generally may be improved. 

Special types of equipment and serv- 
ices which supplement regular classroom 
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procedures are essential to the profes- 
sional training of the prospective teacher. 
Physical facilities and reciprocal agree- 
ments with communities and _ schools 
within the service area should be ade- 
quate to provide a range of firsthand 
experiences with children, youth, and 
adults in varied school, home, and com- 
munity situations throughout the four- 
or five-year training period. Profession- 
al laboratory experiences should be 
developed to recognize needed continu- 
ity in the preservice and in-service pro- 
grams, with space, equipment, and tech- 
nical staff adequate for effective diagnos- 
tic, clinical, and guidance services. Inas- 
much as general education on the college 
level is an integral part of teacher prep- 
aration, standards for buildings, class- 
rooms, library, laboratories, workshops, 
and studies should be consistent with 
those approved by regional accrediting 
agencies for colleges of liberal arts. 
Though the responsibility for admin- 
istering curricula for prospective teach- 
ers lies with the college of education, it 
is recognized that the general-education 
program should differ not at all in con- 
tent from that for students preparing for 
other professions and vocations. It dif- 
fers only in importance. The acknowl- 
edged purpose of general education is to 
we the best possible type of citizen 
or a democratic society. The teacher- 
education student not only must become 
an effective citizen; he must also be able 
to pass his general education on to his 
own students. Therefore, of primary 
importance are establishing evaluative 
criteria and applying them to general- 
education programs to determine wheth- 
er the content and procedures are pro- 
ducing the desired outcomes. Quantita- 
tive standards may serve as measuring 
sticks to force institutions to meet cer- 
tain requirements, but qualitative stand- 
ards should become goals which will 
challenge the institutions to work for im- 
provement of their own programs. 


Whatever the type of standard, the end 
product toward which the standard is to 
be directed must be kept in mind. Each 
standard must be a guidepost which will 
help assure the progress toward the pro- 
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duction of teachers who will possess the 
ualities and characteristics essential to 
citizens who will teach citizens. 

Study of the certification standards 
in the various states shows that subject- 
matter specialization requirements vary 
so widely as to be almost more elusive 
than general -education requirements, 
though they submit to quantitative eval- 
uation more readily. Wide variance in 
credit requirements not only results in 
inequality of preparation and, hence, of 
service, but it is a hindrance to teacher 
reciprocity among states. The intent 
of requirements in specializations should 
be to provide the prospective teacher 
with the initial competencies necessary 
for his work, both depth of 
knowledge and sufficient breadth to pre- 
pare him for effective functioning and 
integration of materials in the broad 
subject areas and the specific levels 
which he is called upon to teach. Spe- 
cialization for elementary teachers differs 
greatly from that for secondary teachers, 
though the general-education program 
may be identical and the professional 
education similar in some aspects. 

Criteria for the development of ini- 
tial competencies through specialization 
should be both qualitative and quantita- 
tive in nature. Careful provision must 
be made for integration between the 
areas of specialization and professional- 
ization, particularly in programs which 
call for subject-matter concentration. It 
is important that instructors in the area 
of specialization themselves demonstrate 
competencies as teachers and, as was 
mentioned earlier, that they have knowl- 
edge of the practical as well as the theo- 
retical aspects of the subject and of the 
use which will be made of that subject- 
matter. As W. E. Peik stated to the 
groups dealing with programs of pro- 
fessional preparation, 


“Professionalized college treatment 
of subject-matter means discriminating 
selection of content for its future value 
to teaching, the illustrative use at the 
college level of good teaching meth- 
ods, and the simultaneous develop- 
ment of the methods of teaching with 


the presentation of content for its 
future use by teachers on the job.”? 


Dean Peik defined professional educa- 
cation as that preparation of the teacher 
which “is concerned directly with his 
technical professional work, his theoretic 
orientation, insights, activities, and skill 
as a classroom teacher or as an adminis- 
trator, supervisor, specialist, research 
worker, or a combination of these.”* 
Professional competency results when 
there is an effective fusion of the whole 
background of general education with 
the more specialized knowledge for the 
specific teaching field or level and finally 
with the professional preparation. 

Professional education ed to mid- 
century. Professional education dare not 
be obsolete, yet it often is. A four-year 
or even a five-year has not now 
enough room for the much-needed 
broadening and deepening of general 
education and subject-matter content 
and the desperately needed expansion of 
the technical professional preparation. 
Certainly it has no room for the clutter 
of false or inapplicable course content— 
mere bric-a-brac and dust catchers. Pro- 
fessional and institutional evaluation 
must seek out what is vital and useful 
and cast out the rest. What is retained 
must be polished or sharpened or oiled 
or restrung so that it will function effec- 
tively. The more recently a 
instruments of the physician, psychia- 
trist, psychologist, social worker, scholar, 
and technician must be added. _Instru- 
ments adequate for a world society must 
be created. Perhaps then the 35-year 
gap between what is actually known 
about child psychology and what is ap- 
plied will disappear. Constant systemat- 
ic research must discover better ways of 
doing more in professional preparation 
so that teachers who deal with the deli- 
cate minds and emotions of children may 
be as well prepared as those who best 
minister to ily needs. 

In the opinion of Conference partici- 
pants the professional-education pro- 


* Peik, W. E., Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in analyst's statement to 
Groups 9 and 9A. 

* Ibid. 
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gram should exhibit a quality of living 
which reflects the best principles of hu- 
man relationships characteristic of a 
democratic society. It must demonstrate 
that the school is one of the dynamic 
social agencies of our culture and that 
a major responsibility of the teacher is 
to become effective in expediting the 
best functions of public education. 

Instruction professional-education 
courses should exemplify the most effec- 
tive methodology. The highest type of 
leadership should derive from the pro- 
fessional-education faculty. Specific in- 
struction in the professional organiza- 
tions and their importance in American 
education should be provided and 
should insure the teacher-candidate’s de- 
veloping a thorough understanding and 
appreciation of the ethics of the profes- 
sion. The program must represent a 
well-planned uence of orientation 
and experiences in the areas of compe- 
tencies desired in a beginning teacher. 
It must reflect a close interrelationshi 
and planned balance with the general- 
education program as well as balance in 
terms of the broad areas of competency. 
It must bear a close relationship and be 
sensitive to the changing needs of the 

ublic school systems which are served 

y the institution. If democracy is to be 
fostered, a way compatible with demo- 
cratic ideals must be found for bringin 
into the teaching profession a substanti 
number of capable young people so that 
they and those who later come under 
their guidance may more nearly ap- 
ony» their full potential than they 

ave in the past. 

The admission of students to teacher- 
preparation curricula and their reten- 
tion in the program should be based 
upon continuous idance services, 
beginning before admission and con- 
tinuing throughout the entire period of 
preparation. Effective preservice educa- 
tion must give the prospective teacher 
familiarity with the ways in which 
schools are organized, managed, and 
administered and the way they operate. 
It must develop in him a high degree 
of ability to set up and carry forward 
effective teacher-learning situations 


through knowledge of desirable teaching 
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procedures and a thorough acquaintance 
with child growth and 

If the teacher-education program is 
to be so characterized, it must be sub- 
jected to continuous study, evaluation, 
and reconstruction in terms of its objec- 
tives, and it must receive adequate finan- 
cial support and recognition in the over- 
all management of the institution. 

Follow-up by institutions essential. If 
the graduate of the teacher-education 
program is to be what he must be to 
carry forward the battle for democracy, 
then he will engage in a continuous pro- 
gram of professional improvement as a 
means of hessating increasingly effective 
as a teacher. The college must provide 
both consultative and placement follow- 
up services for recent graduates. It must 
make provision for continuity between 
undergraduate and graduate programs. 
In effect, it must offer graduate programs 
both as preservice and as in-service edu- 
cation. It must provide practical fifth- 
year programs which will contribute 
specifically to the teacher’s personal and 
professional effectiveness. It must pro- 
vide off-campus directed study and op- 
portunities for “on-the-spot” solving of 
problems by Prev the campus” to the 
community where the teachers, children, 
and school are. It must discharge its 
obligation of professional leadership 
wherever opportunities are presented for 
stimulating professional growth and 
must work cooperatively with state de- 
partments of education and education 
associations to this end. 

Provision for programs beyond the 
undergraduate level obviously includes 
the extremely broad and at the same 
time highly specialized preparation for 
superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
and all types of special-school-service 
personnel. The group-recorders’ reports 
enumerate many specifics which are essen- 
tial elements of any education program 
that approaches adequacy in these areas. 
A conference analyst well said that teach- 
ing is a public service which requires all 
the exactness of a trained scientist plus 
all the artistry of a natural craftsman. 
And the administrator must certainly 
employ both the exactness and the 
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artistry in situations that often seem to 
put the two in complete antithesis. 


“A public school system is demo- 
cratic only to the extent that its mem- 
bers — administrators, supervisors, di- 
rectors of specialized areas, classroom 
teachers, students, and parents—are 
united in some common evolving pur- 

. The principles of democracy in 
action may well include: (1) the right 
of every individual to share in the 
determination of purposes and _ poli- 
cies which affect him and his group; 
(2) the integrity, dignity, and worth 
of each person; (3) faith in the ability 
of man to solve the problems of man- 
kind; (4) the right to equality of op- 
portunity for all; (5) the right of peo- 
ple to act through chosen representa- 
tives.’ 


If an administrator is to help create 
and maintain a democratically function- 
ing school system, he must be the product 
of an institution whose faculty is com- 
posed of trained specialists in the various 
aspects of administration and _super- 
vision. These trained specialists must 
have had successful and recent exper- 
ience in the types of work for which the 
ae gr is designed; they must be ca- 
pable of organizing and conducting in- 
struction in a way which will help their 
students to understand how they in turn 
can organize and conduct their own pro- 
grams effectively. Their procedures and 
relationships must exemplify high mo- 
rale, philosophy of democratic grou 
development, and professional stand- 
ards. Their teachable knowledge must 
encompass all the technical ability that 
ranges through the methodology of the 
12 grades of the elementary and secon- 
dary schools; child growth and develop- 
ment; physical environment in_ its 
relation to learning; economic, social, 
and cultural relationships of school and 
community; school finance and business 
management; the psychology of human 
relations; and “just plain horse sense” in 


*Ga , Grady, Bowling Green Confer- 
ence, Bowling Green, Ohio, June 30 to July 3, 
1948, as quoted by Ira L. Huntington, County 


Superintendent of Schools, Rensselaer, 
Analyst to Groups 10 and 10A. 
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dealing with adults. The program of 
education for administrators must be 
tailored to fit the needs of the student 
and must be sufficiently flexible to meet 
the educational problems which are con- 
stantly evolving. It must be comprehen- 
sive in scope, intensive in content, and 
both technical and practical in nature. 

Again the institution's responsibility 
for a consultative service, re- 
search, and resource leaders to assist 

ublic school systems and communities 
in the solution of their educational prob- 
lems looms large. So does the size of 
staff to provide such service, and so does 
the budget. If the worth of the program 
is present, the financial support should 
be forthcoming. 

The problems are many, but the need 
is great. Standards can be developed 
that will be sufficiently objective to in- 
sure reasonable preparation, yet suf- 
ficiently subjective to stimulate constant 
improvement and to permit flexibility 
for experimentation. The primary pur- 
pose of an effective system of evaluation 
and accreditation of teacher education 
must be to guarantee to every child his 
inherent right to a professionally pre- 
pared and competent teacher in an edu- 
cational program which is adequate for 
a growing democratic society. 

Profession defines standards. While it 
is only recently that the organized teach- 
ing profession itself has become con- 
cerned with the problem of accreditation, 
much has already been done in an effort 
to achieve many of the objectives of pro- 
fessional accreditation. Articles in the 
March and June issues of this Journal 
have set forth not only the various 
developments from their beginnings to 
the present but also the underlying 

hilosophy and many of the problems 
involved. But the extreme inequalities 
of teacher education that exist through- 
out the United States, the heavy respon- 
sibility which lies upon the schools if “it 
is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed,” the 
knowledge that improvements must 
come more rapidly than they have in the 

t and must be more widespread, all 
ave focused attention nationally upon 
what may well be the foremost problem 


facing the teaching profession today. 

The profession has awakened to the 
fact that the building of a profession is 
the responsibility of the profession. The 
Conference participants were aware that 
the process of determining the specific 
criteria for accreditation, whether they 
be quantitative or qualitative, requires 
technical research and that standards, if 
they be worthy of a profession in a 
democracy, never become fixed but 
should constantly be subjected to re- 
evaluation and revision. However, the 
profession has an obligation to assist in 
the process, to insure that the process is 
one of research rather than opinion, to 
help coordinate the work of the various 
agencies and groups which have con- 
cern in the problem, and to help make 
haste cautiously. 

It was felt that, though the Confer- 
ence reports represented only prelim- 
inary deliberations, they did represent 
the concerted thinking of the nation’s 
leaders in the various areas most vitally 
concerned. It was agreed that the Con- 
ference findings must result in action. 
To that end specific recommendations 
were made, not only as to the scope and 
nature of criteria for accreditation but 
also as to ways of implementing their 
formulation and application. 

The development and application 
of adequate standards for accreditin 
teacher-preparing colleges and universi- 
ties demand the cooperation of many 
agencies and interests for at least three 
reasons. First, a broad base of support 
is essential for understanding and en- 
forcing desirable standards throughout 
the nation. Second, accreditation is a 
proved instrument for control and im- 
provement of the learned professions in 
their service to society. Third, stand- 
ards of teacher preparation must be 
developed and for the protec: 
tion of children as potential citizens and 
for the development of a profession which 
is adequate for its role in a democratic 
society. 

National council for accreditation rec- 
ommended. A specific recommendation 
was made that a national council for 
accreditation of teacher education be 
established. It was recognized that the 
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American Association of Coll for 
Teacher Education, in accrediting its 
member institutions, has already con- 
ducted extensive research on the prob- 
lem. It has already included on its 
working committees various other agen- 
cies, such as the organized teaching pro- 
fession as represented by the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the National 
Education Association. It was recom- 
mended that the AACTE accelerate its 
program to meet the immediate needs 
for evaluating teacher-education pro- 
grams and that it share its work further 
with related groups, in the development 
of professional criteria. By this means 
the AACTE should continue as the rec- 
ognized accrediting agency, with full sup- 
port accorded it by the state departments 
of education, and by the organized teach- 
ing profession until such time as a 
national council for accreditation can 
become an effectively functioning body. 

It was specifically recommended that 
the national council be made up of a 
properly balanced representation of the 
various interested groups, including the 
institutions that prepare teachers, the 
state authorities that are the legal en- 


forcement and certification agencies, the 
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local administrative officials—professional 
and lay—and the organized teaching pro- 
fession. It was recognized that mA a 
council would require a professional staff 
and adequate funds for immediate and 
intermediate steps and for continued 
effective operation. 

Preliminary and summary reports of 
the 28 discussion groups provide specific 
suggestions regarding many details. It is 
the hope of all participants that these 
Conference reports will receive wide 
study and evaluation at national, state, 
and local levels by professional organiza- 
tions, official agencies and bodies, and 
interested lay groups. 

It is hoped that the words of John Dale 
Russell in his keynote address to the Con- 
ference may become prophetic: “These 
effects . . . may leave a notable impres- 
sion upon the educational services af- 
forded the children that will attend 
school in the United States during the 
second half of the Twentieth Century. 
. . . Significant outcomes can be expect- 
ed.” 5 


*Russell, John Dale, Director, Division of 
Higher Education, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 


SOCIODRAMA AND TEACHER EDUCATION 
Arthur J. Jacobs 


M ucn has been said about the need 
for skill in human relations, a sense 
of empathy, respect for personality, and 
other such end-results of learning. The 
basic question, however, has been ig- 
nored; namely, how do we learn these 
skills? In the training of teachers an 
approach is needed that will aid in 
bridging the gap between verbal commit- 
ments and actual behavior. It must be 
recognized that the ca city for demo- 
cratic, cooperative endeavor is an ele- 
ment of personality, learned and devel- 
ng through the kinds of experiences 

at are undergone by the individual in 
interaction with the world in which he 
lives. 

Lewin has shown that behavior and 
development are functions of the person 


and of his environment. “The state of 
the environment and how the person 
functions in and because of it depend 


upon the state of the person at the par- 
ticular time.” * Thus, the factors of the 
environment and of the person consti- 
tute a totality of co-existing, mutually 
interdependent factors. This totality, or 
field, is also called the “life-space” of the 


person. 

Applied to education, this finding 
means that a learning situation consti- 
tutes such a field in and with which the 
total person responds, not just his cortex. 
The typical life-space of the teacher- 
trainee, when in the role of such, is the 
lecture room. Taking notes about skills 
in human relations, democratic _be- 
havior, problem-solving, and so forth, in 
an environment in which the behavioral 
dynamics involved in these matters are 
not undergone, places them out of con- 


*Lewin, Kurt. “Behavior and t 
as a Function of the Total Situation.” anual 
of Child Psychology, Carmichael, L., ed., chapter 
16. Wiley and Sons, New York, 1946. 


The accompanying article applies to 
teacher education some of the findings of 
Lewin and others in the group-develop- 
ment field. Mr. Jacobs, staff member of 
the Michigan State College Department 
of Effective Living, recommends the use 
of role-playing in the development of 
abilities especially important to the 
teacher. 


text. The incompatibility of the lecture- 
room environment with the basic be- 
havioral and attitudinal requirements 
of the subject-matter makes it impossible 
for the trainee’s state as a person to be 
emphatic with such skills, attitudes, and 
behavior. Learning does not take place, 
for democratically behaving persons do 
not arise out of and because of lectures. 

The approach in training teachers 
needs to reconstruct the life-space of the 
educational situation in accordance with 
the real-life context for which the sub- 
ject-matter aims to prepare. For ex- 
ample, the dynamics of the human rela- 
tionships involved in solving problems 
of common interest through conjoint ef- 
fort with others—an almost daily occur- 
rence in the activities of a teacher—can 
be understood, emphatically, only if the 
trainee is placed in the real-life roles 
related to such endeavor. The training 
task is to bring these real-life roles into 
the lecture room, else the trainee re- 
mains unaware both of the dynamics as 
they would affect him and of the effect 
he himself creates for others. It is in 
this sense that the concept of the socio- 
drama offers methodology one approach 
at least wherein training deals directly 
with attitudes, behavior, empathy, and 
skills. 

The Se in this procedure 
are two-fold: it provides the trainee with 
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means of gaining insight into his roles 
in relation to others in a variety of inter- 
personal situations; and it offers an im- 
mediate, on-the-spot opportunity to try- 
out new ways of behaving in light of 
such insight in an atmosphere where 
mistakes can be made without suffering 
the penalties of real-life faux pas. What, 
precisely, are the dynamics in this pro- 
cedure? What is actually operating in 
and for the trainee when acting-out the 
interpersonal problem freely talked 
about in the classroom? 

In the first place, acting-out the situa- 
tion removes it from the customary ver- 
bal level to the behavioral. Secondly, 
spontaneity, meaning the ability to func- 
tion adequately in a specific social situa- 
tion, is not only called into play from 
the very start; it is constantly develo 
because the absence of prepared scripts 
and rehearsals makes the trainee com- 
pose his own dialogue, as it were, while 
acting. This is the essence of the entire 

rocedure, for the unrehearsed, verbal- 

havioral response is the clue to the in- 
dividual’s function-ability in any inter- 
personal situation. The challenge pre- 
sented by the unrehearsed situation tests 
and trains the individual for spontane- 
ity in meeting the social situation ef- 
fectively. 

In the development of psychodramatic 
techniques, Moreno? found he could 
construct a therapeutic situation where- 
in the patient could relive former and 

review anticipated life experiences. He 

introduced therapeutic actors—persons 
trained to assume any number of roles 
and therefore able to assume the roles of 
specific persons in the social ken of the 
patient. When the patient acts-out a life 
situation interacting with the thera- 
agg actors just as it occurs in actual 
ife, a social situation is created which 
has an emotional intensity similar to 
that of the situation in actuality. This 
“enactment is a full realization in action 
of his life problems and exposes to his 
self-awareness the inner contradictions 
within his problem-solving attempts.” * 

This method of diagnosing and treat- 


* Moreno, J. L. Psychodrama, Vol. 1. Beacon 
House, Inc., New York, 1946. 
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ing inner personal conflicts arising from 
interpersonal relations is the basis for 
dealing with the group. It is in this con- 
nection that the term “sociodrama’”’ is 
applied. It is defined as a method for the 
analysis and treatment of intergroup 
conflicts. In operation it applies the 
basic technique of psychodrama — the 
dramatization of actual life situations 
under consideration. It is in this respect 
that implications for education and 
training are to be found. 

The concern of sociodrama is the 
analysis of the roles individuals play as 
members of groups rather than the ex- 
ploration of personal emotional difficul- 
ties. These roles are socially, culturally, 
and collectively formed, and they are 
played by all persons, each in his own 
unique, individual manner, in the usual 
variety of human-relationship situations 
in which people find themselves. Rather 
than with the neurotic aspects of dee 
personality deficiencies, sociodrama 1s 
concerned with the effect which usual, 
acceptable, normal behavior has upon 
people when they interact with each 
other in usual, acceptable, normal situa- 
tions. Herein appears one way of get- 
ting at attitudes and behavior and of 
bridging the gap between verbal com- 
mitments and actual operation. 

Sociodrama has been described by 
Moreno as “action on behalf of the other 
fellow.” ® If we accept Mead’s concept 
of the growing self, then sociodrama is 
also action on behalf of the individual 
himself in his relations with the other 
fellow. Since the roles we play are the 
results of social learning, they become a 
vital part of an educational program 
that is committed to the development 
of a socially intelligent, democratic, co- 
operative citizen body. A citizenry of 
such calibre cannot afford to continue 
saying one thing and doing another. 
Such a citizen body needs to be able to 


* Cornyetz, “Intensive Psychotherapy.” 
ociatry. A Jou of Group and Intergrow 
March 1947. 

*Moreno, J. L. Sociodrama. Psychodrama 
Monograph No. 1. Beacon House, Inc., New 
York, 1944. 


* Moreno, J. L., ibid. 


Therapy. 
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close the gap between what is said and 
what is done. 

To a certain extent education has 
been attempting to meet this need. In 
many school and college programs stu- 
dents are allowed considerable range in 
extra-curricular activities to plan among 
themselves the variety of activities for 
their various expression needs. Dewey's 
concept, learn by doing, furthermore, 
has taken form in many instances in the 
allowing of students to take part in the 
solution of problems related to class- 
room and curricular activities as well as 
out-of-class work. To tell or to allow a 
group to go ahead and work out its 
oblems, unfettered and unhampered 

y teacher controls, however, does not 
insure experience in democratic, co- 
operative behavior, even though it be a 
student-faculty committee. Just to do 
something, without some controlling 

idance to analyze and evaluate what 
is done and how it is done as well as the 
effect upon each person while in the 
process of the activity, will serve to per- 
petuate whatever misdoings the indi- 
viduals in question customarily perform. 
“In the course of doing, the involvement 
of the pupil in the act is so intensive that 
many experiences and expressions, ys 
ical and mental, remain unnoticed by 
the subject.” * The employment of socio- 
drama provides one way of surmounting 
this aspect of the problem, for it can 
provide a means of guiding the doings so 
that mistakes, as well as good points, can 
be recognized and appreciated. 

In regard to cooperative, problem- 
solving endeavor, we are concerned with 
the capacity of teachers and _ teacher- 
trainees to be able to function effectively 
on the group level. By and large this 
need has been met with a variety of 
courses in which the ramifications of 
are explored, but on 
the verbal level only. 

In the main, the only tangible evi- 
dence of having taken some course in 
this area is a notebook containing lists 
of do’s and don’t’s, glittering generalities 
regarding the elements making for good 
human relations and those making for 


* Moreno, J. L. Psychodrama, op. cit., p. 150. 
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undesirable ones. Questions regarding 
actual dynamics of interaction invariably 
come to the fore; for instance, what to 
do with people who though present ap- 
parently refuse to participate, with 

ple whose attitudes and behavior help 
to create deadlocks in group delibera- 
tions, with those who constantly heckle, 
with leaders of discussions who domi- 
nate, and with individuals who seem 
unwilling to listen to the views of others? 

The usual means of answering such 
questions is to refer to suggested read- 
ings, to lecture on suggested do’s and 
don’t’s, or to discuss experiences as in- 
dividual woes rather than as group 
problems. In the end, trainees may have 
some idea of what ought to be done, but 
the basic need—how to do it and how it 
feels to be doing it—is left unsatisfied. 
The reported experiences of others and 
the belaboring of individual woes are 
external to the personal concern of in- 
dividual trainees. A purely verbal ex- 
perience wherein interpersonal relations 
are merely talked about does not tie-in 
with the reality of the trainees. It be- 
comes necessary to handle interpersonal 
relations, to actualize them in addition 
to talking about them, in order that 
learned attitudes can be reflected in ac- 
tual behavior. 

Under skillful guidance, the thresh- 
ing-out provided by the methods of lec- 
ture and discussion can be directed 
toward the consideration of actual pre- 
vious or projected experiences of the 
trainees. Pointing toward these experi- 
ences for examples of “what we are talk- 
ing about in this class” can be utilized 
for stressing the commonality of individ- 
ual woes, thus unifying the trainees “in 
the same boat” and raising the multi- 
directed individual concerns to the level 
of a group problem in which each mem- 
ber has a stake. Clarifying the problems 
involved in group cooperation must be 
the unifying concern of the members. 
Out of this concern the group can be 
guided toward constructing from their 
own common experiences a situation to 
be viewed sociodramatically. The enact- 
ment of the situation which they them- 
selves construct further welds them to- 
gether in a common purpose, for such 
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enactment brings about action-catharsis. 

How does the situation to be enacted 
come from the group of trainees? Let us 
suppose that a thorough threshing-out of 

roblems found in getting groups started 

as been going on in a class of teacher- 
trainees.’ Varied situations have been 
discussed illustrating desirable and un- 
desirable human-relationship skills. In 
addition to receiving material presented 
in lectures or in suggested readings, the 
members of the class have been asking 

uestions. Let us suppose that the ques- 
tions from the students have been used 
as fuel to arouse others in the class to 
answer such questions and that the class 
has reached a point where considerable 
interchange on the problems discussed 
has taken place. The class at this point 
can be described as “warmed-up.” The 
instructor might take this opportunity 
to summarize the discussion thus far in 
preparation for a sociodramatic ap- 
proach. He might say, “We have cer- 
tainly ironed out a variety of problem 
situations in connection with group 
activity. The questions raised seem to 
indicate that most of us have had some 
experience in working with wy of 
one sort or another. I wonder if the 
answers we have received from one an- 
other and the suggestions that were of- 
fered would really work in actual prac- 
tice... .. Perhaps at this point it would 
be wise to list the several problem-areas 
on the blackboard before pursuing any 
one of these areas in more detail. . . . 
Let’s see, I believe there was mention of 
the problem regarding people who do 
not participate. . . .” The members of 
the class will pitch in at this point and 
help list the several aspects that were 
prominent in the discussion. After get- 
ting them listed, the instructor might 
go on.... “Now some of these seem to 
overlap in that similar dynamics of in- 
terpersonal relations are involved. Sup- 
pose we group these together. . . .” Class 
interaction in trying to group the sev- 
eral areas together into a broader per- 


"Based on actual procedure in a course in 
Foundations of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Summer Session 1947, in 
which writer assisted. 
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spective will serve to increase the “warm- 
up.” “Now we can’t possibly explore all 
of these too deeply at one class meeting. 
If we could possibly analyze any one of 
these problems as they actually occur in 
a group’s behavior, which one of these 
do we feel would meet our needs most, 
right now?” The class, then, could be 
guided into agreeing that if possible it 
would be a good idea actually to see one 
of these problems in action. One of the 
problems would be selected by class 
consensus. 

Let us sup the class votes to look 
into the problem of the nonparticipat- 
ing group member. The _ instructor 
could proceed as follows: ‘Now let's 
see. . . . We would like to see the 
dynamics involved with the nonpartici- 
pating member. . . . Well, what kind of 
group would we be?” The members of 
the class will enter the situation at this 
point. Suggestions will come forth from 
them as to the kind of group this ought 
to be for the purpose of the experiment. 
The kind of — that is agreed upon 
will be determined by the past or even 
projected experiences of the class. 
“Where would we be meeting?” Again, 
the class will determine the location of 
the meeting. “Who are some of the peo- 
ple in this group?” The class will sug- 
gest some typical people for the group, 
and this too will come from actual ex- 
periences in their real groups. At this 
point the stage can be set and, if neces- 
sary, classroom furniture can be moved 
around, thereby converting the class- 
room to the group’s meeting room. 
“What would this group be talking 
about?” The actual topic on the group’s 
agenda would be decided by the class— 
again a means of tapping former ex- 
periences. In other words, the entire 
situation to be enacted is constructed 
by the class of trainees from out of their 
own experiences, which at this point 
have been welded and united on a com- 
mon level. The people who will play 
roles in the situation to be constructed 
will also be chosen by the class members, 
a sort of combination volunteering and 
choosing through the interaction of the 
class members. The enacted situation 
is not imposed by the instructor, the 
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players are not chosen by him, and the 
entire atmosphere of the sociodrama is 
devoid of any direct imposition. The 
situation, therefore, is not phony. It is 
not a kind of make-believe, but one, al- 
though simulated, having all the ear- 
marks of the very things experienced by 
the trainees in their respective realities. 
The simulated group meeting unfolds. 
The discussion is spontaneous, there be- 
ing no prepared lines, and the action 
that takes place is completely unre- 
hearsed. Each person in the group plays 
his role as he would in such a situation 
in actual life. If the class chose one or 
two persons to play a definite role, such 
as the nonparticipating member, then 
such individuals would do their best to 
play accordingly as directed. The meet- 
ing progresses. .. . What does the rest 
of the class see? For example, who takes 
over leadership? who is chosen chair- 
man and how is he chosen? who monop- 
olizes the conversation? is the nonpar- 
ticipant being encouraged to take part? 
The list can be extended far beyond this 
page. The fact of the matter is that 
these and many more are the things the 
members of the class will see as they ob- 
serve the enactment before them. All 
the many factors involving respect for 
personality, the ability and willingness 
to give way to another's point of view, 
the ability to summarize accomplish- 
ments, the ability to create an atmos- 
phere in which everyone feels wanted 
and welcome—all these factors making 
for both desirable and undesirable hu- 
man relations will be unfolded before 
the observers as the actors play their 
roles as members of the simulated group. 
At the conclusion of the session, the 
entire class can discuss the procedure 
just witnessed. The misdoings and mis- 
takes performed by the committee mem- 
bers in their roles, which went by un- 
noticed by the performers themselves 
because of the intensity of the doing at 
hand, will come to light in the discus- 
sion; the good points, too. The discus- 
sion will enable the members of the 
group to realize things concerning their 
havior that they did not know before, 


because those things will be based upon 
precisely what was done, in work and 
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action, while the meeting was in prog- 
ress. In light of such a discussion the 
situation can be played over again. The 
value of Ts lies in the opportuni- 
ty it provides to put into practice imme- 
diately new understandings and ways of 
behaving. By replaying it is possible to 
concentrate upon analyzing a particular 
behavior characteristic of any specific 
trainee to determine and clarify reasons 
making, or not making, for the kind of 
interpersonal relationship that would 
bring forth the best in the person and 
his colleagues. It is possible to review 
an impasse that may have occurred in 
the session and diagnose the attitudinal 
and behavioral factors causing it. The 
replay can also be based on group sug- 
gestions for better ways of doing it. 
Roles can be reversed, if necessary, to 
afford better opportunity to “get the feel 
of the other person” in the committee 
and thereby understand his position and 
further diagnose one’s own role in rela- 
tion to it. 

The diagnostic potentialities of this 
procedure offer the trainee the chance 
(1) to discover how he takes the role of 
the other and of the group and the 
effect that is created by the way he does 
so and (2) to gain insight into the inter- 
personal dynamics of the situation. This 
opens the way for accepting new learn- 
ings regarding attitudes and behavior. 
Replaying the situation provides oppor- 
tunity for (1) diagnosing further the 
various aspects of one’s interpersonal be- 
havior, (2) “getting out of your system” 
those factors causing blockings and in- 
adequacies, and (3) putting into action 
suggestions made in the light of analysis 
and evaluation, thus trying-out new 
ways of behaving. 

The role of observer, assumed by 
other members of the class, provides for 
them the chance (1) to identify them- 
selves behavioristically with the actors, 
for one often sees objectively in anoth- 
er’s performance almost the very same 
things regarding oneself, (2) to look for 
things in a group meeting that ordinar- 
ily they would ignore as participants in 
actual life, and (3) vicariously to expe- 
rience the role of a group member, mak- 
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ing mental notes as to “how I would 
do it.” 

As the enacted situation is created by 
the class out of their collected back- 
ground of experiences and needs, dis- 
cussion and evaluation of the action are 
characterized by a great deal of ego- 
involvement. Member dissatisfaction 
with the way some roles are played will 
prompt some of them to enter the situa- 
tion to “show you how I feel it ought 
to be done.” The point is, the high 
degree of personal involvement makes 
both actor and audience interdepend- 
ently concerned, and catharsis and in- 
sight work for both. 

What is the nature of the sociodrama 
situation that makes this achievement 
possible? Since the behavior in the sim- 
ulated situation is called out through 
unrehearsed action and 

ialogue, however, the intensity of the 
human-relationship dynamics is equiva- 
lent to the dynamics of an actual situa- 
tion. But, as the situation is not actual, 
nothing by way of job security, personal 
dignity, or social status is at stake if 
criticism is made of the procedure. If 
what is done is undesirable, it can be 
done over again after determining why 
and where the difficulty appears. The 
nature of the sociodrama is that its at- 
mosphere is not one of “playing for 
keeps.” Mistakes can be made and cor- 
rected. Ego-defenses are not so high, and 
since all members of the training group 
are in the same boat, in that they are 
faced with the same problem, accepta- 
bility of new learnings is possible. 

The sociodramatic situation focuses 
upon the purposefulness of real-life sit- 
uations in a way that cannot be success- 
fully accomplished in the latter because 
of the need for ego-stability involved in 
security and status. In actual life, the 
nearest-best thing is the process of 
thought and deliberation. We _ intro- 
spect and look back upon past events 
and evaluate ther ‘or future prognosti- 
cations. We rehe.cse such events in our 
imaginations, often wishing it were pos- 
sible to have the situation at hand once 
more to do over again in the light of 
such evaluation. “Deliberation is a dra- 
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matic rehearsal in imagination of vari- 
ous competing possible lines of action. 
... An act overtly tried out is irrevo- 
cable; its consequences cannot be blotted 
out. An act tried-out in imagination is 
not final or fatal. It is retrievable.” * 
Sociodrama, as it does not “play for 
keeps,” thereby focusing upon purpose- 
fulness, is really the enactment of 
thought and deliberation. It places the 
imagination in action, tries-out delibera- 
tions, and at the same time maintains 
the imagination’s retrievability. Not 
only can an act performed be blotted 
out, but changes can be made and new 
ways of viewing it can be executed on 
the basis of new tried-out behavior. 

The sociodramatic situation, as it 
does not “play for keeps” but merely 
deliberates on an action level, allows 

o-defenses to drop. With the drop- 
ping of ego-defenses the sociodramatic 
behavioral situation induces spontane- 
ity, for, as there is no rehearsal or pre- 
pared script, defense mechanisms are 
caught almost unawares, depending 
upon the individual. It is either sink 
or swim, and the natural tendency is at 
least to try to swim. Spontaneity, there- 
fore, is almost from the very start called 
into play in the sociodramatic situation. 
Continued confrontation with novel 
situations develops and nurtures it. The 
swiftness of actual life, on the other 
hand, too often provides an environ- 
ment through which degrees of rigidity 
are learned and developed. If spon- 
taneity is the ability of the individual 
to function adequately in a specific role 
or situation, and if behavior is a func- 
tion of both the person and of his en- 
vironment, then through sociodrama it 
is possible to provide the environmental 
in which interaction can 
contribute toward the development of 
spontaneity. 

The development of this ability 
through sociodramatic interpersonal 
situations is the basis for the develop- 
ment of social and interpersonal skills 
according to and in terms of the poten- 


* Dewey, John. Human Nature and Conduct, 
ae The Modern Library, Inc., New York, 


tialities of the individual's own person- 
ality. Sameness or conformity to a pre- 
determined concept of behavior is 
neither the aim nor the achievement, for 
the essence of the sociodramatic concept 
is that every individual plays a variety 
of roles according to and depending 
upon the variety of his situations. The 
desired aim is to be able to build a 
repertory of social roles so that the vari- 
ety of situations can be met successfully 
by behavior in terms of the needs of 
each role.* Not only are rigidity and 
stereotypedness o d conceptually, 
drama offers ways of developing skills to 
diminish them. 

Analytically, the sociodramatic meth- 
od holds up to view, in an atmosphere 
of objectivity and permissiveness, pat- 
terns of behavior usually ignored in day- 
to-day activity. Diagnostically, it ex- 

lores and clarifies the nature and ef- 
ect of these patterns. Evaluatively, it 
enables insight and perspective to be 
gained and catharsis to be experienced 


*Cameron, Norman. The Psychol 
havior Disorders, cf., chapter 4. 
Mifflin Co., New York, 1949. 


of Be- 
oughton- 
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on an action level. Experimentally, it 
provides means of trying-out and pre- 

s for future prognostications by 
ooking ahead toward anticipated events. 
Pragmatically, it offers perception of 
conceivable effects by introspecting, as it 
were, before the event. Educationally, 
it clarifies the identifiability of human- 
relationship dynamics in a variety of in- 
terpersonal, intergroup, and wider com- 
munity relations and makes possible a 
transfer of dynamics experiences to sim- 
ilar ones in actual life. 

The dynamics of classroom situations, 
teacher-pupil relationships, and parent- 
teacher and school-community situations 
can be experienced by teacher-trainees 
sociodramatically in preparation for 
such dynamics in actual performance on 
the job. As the sociodramatic procedure 
is undergone in the presence of the en- 
tire trainee group, providing insight for 
actor and audience, it offers experience 
in actually being bound with others in 
the solution of basic common problems. 
From the standpoint of learning, it 
serves to contextualize content and ex- 
— and to provide training in and 
or problem situations in the area of 
interpersonal relations. 


SUMMARY OF AN INVESTIGATION OF COLLEGE-TEACHER 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Earl E. Mosier 


Background and Purpose of the 
Study 


4 rapid expansion of college en- 
rollment after 1945 quickly absorbed 
the available supply of qualified college 
teachers. The imbalance between sup- 
ply and demand was accentuated as a 
result of the sharp reduction in graduate- 
school enrollees during the war years— 
a reduction which cut far below normal 
the supply of new college teachers avail- 
able immediately following the war. By 
1947 acute shortages were being felt in 
ractically all academic departments and 
in practically all sections of the country. 
he North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, through its 
Subcommittee on Teacher Personnel, 
— data on the problem from 
igher-education institutions in its 20- 
state area in 1947-48. It was found that 
during the eight-year period ending with 
1947 college enrollment in the area had 
expanded 25 per cent more rapidly than 
teaching staffs. Student-teacher ratio had 
jumped from 12:1 to 19:1 in certain types 
of colleges. Teaching fellows, instruc- 
tors, and lecturers of miaster’s-degree 
level and even less training were being 
much more widely used to teach regular 
classes. There were marked variations 
between departments in the number of 
instructors employed in to 
course enrollments. Further and more 
penetrating study seemed desirable. 

In 1949 the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards cooperated with the North 
Central Association to extend the study 
of college-teacher supply and demand 
throughout the nation. The expanded 


This article presents an abstract of the 
findings of the first nationwide study of 
college-teacher supply and demand in the 
United States. Mr. Mosier, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Michigan, directed the study, which was 
jointly sponsored by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. It was a companion study to the 
1950 National Teacher Supply and De- 
mand Study directed by Ray C. Maul, now 
in its fourth year. Copies of the complete 
report of the Mosier study may be secured 
by writing the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


study was intended to develop further 
evidence regarding (1) the extent of the 
need for qualified teachers and (2) gen- 
eral conditions _— the supply. 
The experience of the 1947-48 study 
was used as a basis for constructing a 
comprehensive questionnaire directed to 
institutions. The instrument was filled 
out by administrative officers of 734 col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
United States. The responding institu- 
tions employed more than 60,000 teach- 
ers and served more than 1,160,000 full- 
time students during the first semester 
or quarter of the 1948-49 school year. 


Staff Shortages 


Table I reveals the numerical inade- 
quacy of teaching staffs in comparison 
with 1939 standards. The mean ratio of 
number of students to number of teach- 
ers in 200 North Central Association 
colleges and universities was 15:1 in 


1939. Usable data on this point were 
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returned by 514 institutions in the 1948- 
49 study. Ratios in excess of 15:1 were 
reported by 270 of the institutions. 

o bring their teaching staffs up to 
the 15:1 student-teacher standard, the 
514 institutions would have needed in 
the first term of 1948-49 a total of 61,502 
teachers—11,688 more than the number 
actually employed. The shortage of 
teachers extended to every type of in- 
stitution. 

The teaching-staff shortage is revealed 
also by data on semester-hour teaching 
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in relation to faculty, overloading was 
widespread. 

There is no evidence to indicate that 
1939-40 standards were adequate to pro- 
vide satisfactory student-teacher ratios 
and semester-hour teaching loads. Since 
the advance in college enrollment prior 
to 1939-40 had been large and sustained, 
it is reasonable to suppose that teaching 
loads were already at the maximum for 
effective instruction. The data here re- 
ported, therefore, seem to indicate a 
nationwide need for approximately 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED IN 514 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
TO MAINTAIN A Maximum Stupent-TEACHER RATIO oF 15:1, First Term, 1948-49 


Bassher Number of Number of Number of 
Institutions for 15:1 Student- Actually Teachers 
Teacher Ratio Employed Needed 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
A. Privately supported institutions 
Universities 34 11,037 8,998 2,039 
Liberal-Arts Colleges 228 12,216 10,232 1,984 
Teachers Colleges 8 258 244 14 
Junior Colleges 67 1,688 1,486 202 
Total 337 25,199 20,960 4,239 
B. Publicly supported institutions 
Universities 52 27,174 21,137 6,037 
Liberal-Arts Colleges 20 1,856 1,539 317 
Teachers Colleges 96 6,370 5,620 750 
Junior Colleges 9 903 558 345 
Total 177 36 , 303 28,854 7,449 
GRAND TOTAL 514 61,502 49,814 11,688 


loads. Three hundred of the respond- 
ing institutions reported teaching loads 
in excess of 15 semester hours. These 
institutions indicated that 1300 addi- 
tional teachers would have had to be 
employed to reduce teaching loads to a 
maximum of 15 semester hours. 

It is evident from these data that a 
substantial change of policy has been 
accepted by boards of trustees since 1939. 
An over-all increase of 25 per cent in the 
number of teachers employed would have 
been necessary to maintain in 1948-49 
the average teaching load of 1939-40. 
Even in privately supported institutions 
in position to control their enrollments 


35,000 teaching staff members in addi- 
tion to the number actually employed 
in 1948-49 by the colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The study here reported takes no ac- 
count of ible change in preparation- 
level of the faculties. The acute short- 

of college teachers, coupled with in- 
adequate salaries, has undoubtedly af- 
fected seriously the level of qualification 
for faculty membership in many insti- 
tutions. 


College-Teacher Demand 
by Departments 


Each college administrator participat- 
ing in the study was asked to rank the 
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subject fields in the order of difficulty 
experienced in obtaining teachers. The 
report of their judgments appears in 
Table II. 

Demands for teachers in the sciences 
and mathematics proved to be the most 
critical. Ten per cent or more of the 
institutions reported critical shortages, 
however, in nine teaching fields. 


Demand for New Teachers 


The quantitative approach to the de- 
mands in the various subject fields was 
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ject field were obtainable from the orig- 
inal reports in the 1948-49 study. A 
proximately 12 per cent of the 1948-49 
teaching staff members of 600 colleges 
and universities had not been engaged 
in college teaching in 1947-48. The 
total numbered 3,742. If the 600 col- 
leges included in the study were typical 
of all collegiate institutions, the real 
demand for new college teachers in the 
coufitry was probably two and one-half 
to three times that number. 

The actual needs during the current 


® TABLE II 


CriTICAL DEMAND FOR TEACHERS IN 426 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, First TERM, 1948-49, 
REPORTED IN THE ORDER OF DIFFICULTY ENCOUNTERED BY EMPLOYING OFFICIALS IN 
Errorts To SECURE TEACHERS 


Number of Colleges and Universities mepersing., 
in the Order of the Most-Pressing Need Per Cent of Colleges 


Teaching Field Reporting Critical 
First Second Third Fourth Need 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Chemistry 51 25 10 8 22 
Science 45 14 1 _- 14 
Physics 42 27 15 8 21 
Psychology 40 20 11 7 18 
Biology 35 17 + 5 14 
Business Education 32 11 3 — 10 
Mathematics 28 31 13 15 20 
Education 21 18 8 2 11 
Religious Education 18 2 _— 2 a 
English 17 23 2 4 10 


applied further through the measure- 
ment of the number of college teachers 
who had not been engaged in college 
teaching the year before. It was assumed 
that the staff members who had joined 
the profession that year represented the 
actual number of teachers demanded in 
the respective fields. Twenty per cent 
of the first term, 1947-48, teaching staffs 
of 175 colleges and universities within 
the 20 North Central States were teach- 
ing in their current positions for the 
first time that term. How many of those 
teachers were actually new college teach- 
ers is unknown, since many were no 
doubt employed elsewhere the year be- 
fore. Only those not engaged in college 
teaching the previous year could be 
counted within the category of demand 
for new teachers. 

More complete data within each sub- 


year reported in May, 1949 by the same 
group of college administrators was 3,511, 
approximately 200 less than in 1947-48. 
Fields in which new teachers exceeded 
15 per cent of the current staffs were 
journalism, natural sciences, and speech; 
12 to 15 per cent new teachers were re- 
ported in biology, chemistry, English, 
philosophy, physical education, and soci- 
ology. The smallest percentages of new 
teachers were found in the applied sci- 
ences, classical languages, general-educa- 
tion courses, and geography. 


Supply of College Teachers 


If the doctorate program may be rec- 
ognized as the basic preparation for col- 
lege teaching, certain shortages in total 
output of new college teachers become 
immediately evident. In 1947-48, 24 col- 
leges and universities participating in the 
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study conferred 508 doctors’ degrees. Of 
that number only 60 per cent accepted 
employment in colleges. During the 
same year the United States Office of 
Education reported that 4,188 doctors’ 
degrees had been awarded in the country 
as a whole. Thus a large gap existed 
between the real needs and the apparent 
supply. In brief, the data for 1948-49 
indicate that approximately a third of 
the demand for college teachers wa be- 
ing met by those completing preparation 
in doctorate programs. The other two- 
thirds of the new college teachers were 
evidently entering the profession from 
lower levels of preparation. In the face 
of such a situation in higher education, 
what provision is being made by boards 
of trustees for released time for con- 
tinued professional study? Even more 
important, what policies do graduate 
schools maintain toward faculty mem- 
bers in their own institutions or univer- 
sity systems who are seeking to complete 
their doctorates? A study of both ques- 
tions is needed. 


Supply and Demand in Teacher 
Education 


Almost a fifth of the college teachers 
responsible for the courses in profes- 
sional education in 1948-49 either had 
not been engaged in college teaching the 
year before or held temporary status in 
normally permanent teaching positions. 
Of the 1,327 teachers of education re- 
ported in the study, 12 per cent were new 
to college teaching and another five or 
six per cent were temporary staff mem- 
bers. A more complete count of edu- 
cation-department staffs in the colleges 
reveals that almost 50 cent of the in- 
stitutions employed only one teacher for 
the professional courses in education. 
Further investigation of catalogues 
brought to light many faculty deficien- 
cies in professional education for the 
preparation of teachers for elementary 
and secondary schools. It is unknown 


to what extent similar conditions exist 
in the 600 or 700 teacher-preparing col- 
leges in the country not included in the 
study. 


San 
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Summary 


The demand for and the supply of 
college teachers present a situation de- 
serving careful study. The findings of 
the study here reported reveal conditions 
of grave import. 

In the first term of the 1948-49 aca- 
demic year, 49,°14 teachers in 514 col- 
eges and universities were’ doing the 

ork of 61,502 teachers. These data in- 

jcate that college-level teachers are bur- 
dened with large classes and heavy semes- 
ter-hour téaching loads. An over-all in- 
crease of sober inthe number of 
faculty members is needed to réstore the 
educational standards of 1939-40. 

Most critical needs for qualified col- 
lege teachers exist in the departments of 
biology, chemistry, mathematics, physics, 
and psychgJogy. Shortages of teachers in 

ese fields have important implications 
for the social and economic progress or 
retrogression of the nation. In many 
colleges the courses offered in these sub- 
jects represent minimum requirements 
or preparatory training in professions. 
If properly prepared personnel is to staff 
the colleges, able students need to be at- 
tracted to and prepared for college-level 
teaching in the shortage areas. 


Halfof the colleges have resorted to 
ower standards in recruiting teacher - 
sonnel to man the classrooms. aeecioy- 
ment qualifications and appointment 
standards bear directly upon the quality 
of college instruction. Excellence of 
teaching is endangered by the lowering 
of these standards in many colleges and 
universities. 


Half the ngrmal teaching loads range 
between 15 and 20 semese hours per 
week, with maximum loads up to 30 


semester hours per week. The effective- 
ness of teaching may be jeopardized by 
heavy teaching schedules. Alleviation of 
these conditions deserves early considera- 
tion. 

Seven per cent of the normally perma- 
nent teaching positions in 1948-49 were 
held by college-level teachers of tem- 
porary status. Twelve per cent of the 
college teachers of 1948-49 were not en- 
gaged in college teaching in 1947-48. In 
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the departments of instruction in art, the 
natural and physical sciences, journal- 
ism, and speech, 14 to 17 per cent had 
not been teaching in college the previous 
year. To the 12 per cent who were en- 
tirely new to college teaching should be 
added another seven per cent as a reason- 
able proportion of teaching staff mem- 
bers who, although experienced in col- 
lege teaching, were new to the particular 
institutions in which they were teach- 
ing in the fall of 1948-49. Thus, college- 


teacher_turnover appears to_be approxi- 
mate : per cent a year, with an addi- 
tional five per cent consisting of 
temporary teachers. many as a fifth 
of college teachers are new to their cam- 

uses each fall, the problem of acquaint- 
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licies and gare uires careful 
aculty study 

The number of doctor's degrees 
granted during 1947-48 fell far short of 
the nds for college teac 
ing the pros éachers with the 
multiple demands creates a problem of 
serious proportions. 

Almost fth of those teaching 


a n courses on the college 
level in either had nor beep 
teaching in college the year be ore or 
were temporary staff members filling 


normally permanent . Such in- 


sitions. 
stability of faculty places grave respon- 
sibility upon the institutions preparing 
thousands of teachers to meet the emer- 
gency in the elementary and secondary 
schools of America. 


ing new staff members with educational 


THe CoMMUuUNITY LABORATORY AT TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT 


The industrial city of New Britain, Connecticut, with its polyglot and diversified ethnic 
population of 75,000 provides the State Teachers College with almost ideal opportunities for 
rich laboratory experiences. Sociology students are particularly fortunate_in being able to sub- 
stitute primary community investigations under cooperative school and l-agency supervision 
for more traditional term-paper exercises. Part-time assignments in various social agencies are 
integrated with courses in criminology and in community and social problems. A review of 
three projects undertaken early in 1950 will illustrate the procedure. 

Students from three departments (social science, psychology, and mathematics) conducted a 
community survey for the New Britain branch of the Connecticut Cancer Society. Students from 
the three departments interviewed people in the community on the basis of an 1100-unit sample. 
Statistics students tabulated the results. The purpose of the survey was to provide the Cancer 
Society with a report of what the community knows about the disease and the existing community 
facilities for treatment. On the basis of this information the Cancer Society hopes to strengthen 
its community-education program. The New Britain study was a pilot study for a statewide survey. 

Members of the College Sociology Club, in cooperation with the Council of Social Agencies, 
engaged in another type of community study. Their investigation was concerned with the social 
and personal effects of secret societies at the local high school. Because of certain out-of-school 
activities conducted by some of the school’s fraternities and sororities, many townspeople had 
expressed themselves vehemently either in favor of or against the existence of these societies. 
The study was designed to provide data on the situation both to school authorities and to the 
comrmuunity at large in order to assist in the making of future policy decisions. 

Students in Juvenile Delinquency and Crime prepared a series of social base maps of New 
Britain designed to point up the various factors that contribute to delinquency causation. The 
maps when finished were housed with the Juvenile Court Probation Office, and it is intended 
that students from future criminology courses will continue to keep the data up to date. Juvenile 
Court personnel gave valuable assistance in this project.—Theodore I. Lenn, Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain. 


A PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR THE PREPARATION OF MEN 
PHYSICAL-EDUCATION TEACHERS IN WISCONSIN * 


Eugene E. Beck 


Ax investigation of the attitudes and 
practices of men teaching physical edu- 
cation and coaching in the public schools 
of Wisconsin was conducted for the pur- 

of obtaining curriculum suggestions 
or the Professional Course in Physical 
Education for Men at the University of 
Wisconsin. The study attempted to de- 
termine: 

1, The extent to which certain prac- 
tices were being carried on in the public 
schools, the reactions of teachers and ad- 
ministrators to the desirability of these 
practices, and the investigator’s evalua- 
tion of the practices and of opinions 
concerning them 

2. Teachers’ evaluations of their pro- 
fessional preparation with reference to 
duties to be performed on the job 

38. Administrators’ evaluations of 
strengths and weaknesses of teachers in 
the field. 

Administrators, in evaluating physical- 
education teachers, were requested to 
comment on their effectiveness as a 

oup. They were not to report on s 
ndividuals or on staffs 
The investigator then weighed adminis- 
trators’ replies in the light of the prin- 
ciples of a good physical-education pro- 
gram. 

Essential data for the study were gath- 
ered from interviews with 150 physical- 
education teachers and 70 principals and 
superintendents in 80 secondary and 62 
elementary schools in Wisconsin. Inter- 
views were obtained in schools of all 
sizes in every part of the State, and all 
aspects of physical-education teaching 
were included among the duties of the 
interviewees. Teaching physical-educa- 
tion service classes, organizing and ad- 


* This is an abstract of a dissertation sub- 
mitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the d of Doctor of Phi y in Physi- 
cal Education at The Ohio State University, 1949. 


The hiatus between preparation and 
practice has long been recognized as a 
major weakness running throughout 
teacher education. In this article Mr. Beck 
documents the gap between professional 
education and actual teaching in the field 
of physical education. The daia and rec- 
ommendations are abstracted from the 
author’s dissertation submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Physical 
Education at The Ohio State University, 
1949. 


ministering intramural sports and noon- 
recreation programs, coaching inter- 
scholastic teams, and handling commu- 
nity-recreation programs sponsored b 
the school were all included in the defini- 
tion of physical-education teaching. The 
sampling included 17 cent of the 
teachers and 11.3 per cent of the admin- 
istrators in the State. Teachers were 
classified in three groups according to 
the amount of professional preparation: 
“major,” “minor,” and “little or no prep- 
aration” in physical education. The 
definition accepted by the Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruction 
—30 semester credits—was used for the 
major. The standard employed by the 
University of Wisconsin — 20 semester 
credits—was used for the minor, since the 
State Department does not recognize a 
minor in this field. Any amount from 
20 to 29 credits inclusive was considered 
a minor. Two exceptions were made: 
one man with 28 credits was classed as a 
major, and one with 17 credits was 
classed as a minor. The actual range of 
credits for those classed as minors was 
from 17 to 25. Those classed as having 
little or no preparation ranged from 
none to ten in semester credits. Sixty- 


seven men were classed as majors, 27 as 
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minors, and 56 as having little or no 
preparation in physical education. 

It is significant for any teacher-prepa- 
ration institution to discover that answers 
from the three groups were found to be 
almost identical for most questions. It 
was, therefore, decided to report replies 
for the group as a whole except in the few 
instances in which significant differences 
were found. 


Evaluation of Teaching Methods 


Perhaps the most im 
to be asked about the physical-education 
teacher is, “How well does he teach?” It 
was not feasible to use observation of the 
teacher at work as a basis for evaluating 
teaching methods, since it would have 
been hazardous to attempt to draw con- 
clusions following a single observation 
and time did not permit an extended 
series of observations. Therefore, it was 
necessary to use information which could 
be obtained by interview. Four criteria 
were established, from which it is be- 
lieved reliable conclusions can be drawn 
concerning the use of effective teaching 
methods: 

1. Does the teacher make frequent use 
of “command-type” activities which fail 
to allow = initiative and self-direc- 
tion? Marching and calisthenics were 
selected as representative of this type of 
teaching. 

2. Does the teacher supplement his 
usual teaching methods by the use of 
audio-visual aids? The use of teaching 
films was selected to represent this tech- 
nique. 

. Is the teacher democratic? This 
criterion was conceived in three parts: 

a. Are pupils permitted to participate 
in the planning of learning experiences? 

b. Are groups permitted to establish 
some of their own regulations and con- 
trol their own actions? 

c. Are pupils allowed to 


rtant question 


ticipate in 


the management of the school’s social, 
recreational, and athletic activities? 
4. What tests are used, and what use 
is made of test results? 
Seventy per cent of the men —s 
elementary- or secondary-school age - 
using 


education classes were found to 
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marching daily or frequently in their 
classes, and 85 per cent were using calis- 
thenics daily or frequently. Seventy- 
three per cent used no movies in their 
teaching. per cent of the 
men teachers of physical-education classes 
or head coaches of footbali or basketball 
failed to permit pupils to share in the 
planning of learning experiences. More 
planning was used in ath- 
etics than in classes, and the technique 
was used a great deal more by men with 
little or no preparation than by men 
holding the physical-education major. 
Fifty-six per cent used autocratic meth- 
ods of controlling their groups, and in 
only 11 out of 80 secondary schools was 
there any amount of pupil management 
of their own sports activities (athletics, 
intramurals, or recreation). Thirty-four 

cent of the teachers used no tests, 
and testing for another 57 per cent was 
limited to the testing of ce age fitness, 
sports knowledge and skills, push-ups, 
pull-ups, and rope climb. Very little use 
was made of test results, the most com- 
mon practice (by only nine —— be- 
ing the use of such results as partial de- 
terminants of grades. Sports-skills tests 
were used only at the completion of in- 
struction, never as diagnostic measures. 
Several teachers maintained that test rec- 
ords were kept, but only three men hold- 
ing the physical-education major were 
able to show the investigator notebooks 
or files of such records. 

In all practices except marching and 
calisthenics, administrators recognized 
physical-education teachers’ weaknesses. 
Sixty per cent of the administrators be- 
lieved marching and 76 per cent believed 
calisthenics should be included fre- 
quently or in every physical-education 
class. Seventy-four per cent believed 
teachers made inadequate use of teaching 
films, and 56 per cent believed they 
failed to make good use of pupil-teacher 
planning. Forty per cent believed teach- 
ers tended to be somewhat lackadaisical 
in the preparation and presentation of 
their subject-matter, while 34 per cent 
believed teachers were satisfactory in this 
respect. Only three per cent of the ad- 
ministrators thought the teachers were 


too militaristic, and 19 per cent believed 
there was so much variation that general- 
ization was impossible. Seventy-six per 
cent of the administrators felt that test- 
ing was inadequate in physical education. 
On the basis of the four criteria. em- 
ployed in the study, it was found. that 
physical-education teachers fail to use 
the most effective teaching methods. The 
most striking fact is that men holding the 
physical-education major appeared to do 
no better than those with little or no 
preparation in physical education. 


The Physical-Education Teacher's 
Activities 

Many variations are found in the re- 
sponsibilities of physical-education teach- 
ers. Some teach only sports-instruction 
classes and administer high-school intra- 
mural-sports programs; others teach sev- 
eral subjects in the whole range of grades 
of the public school, direct many so- 
called “extra-curricular” activities, and 
discharge numerous responsibilities in 
municipal recreation, General consensus 
is that the field is so broad that one 
teacher cannot adequately master health, 
all sports instruction at all age levels, 
coaching, recreation, programs for the 
physically handicapped, and two or three 
other high-school subjects. A reasonable 
limitation of the teacher's duties is sug- 
—_ by the evidence developed in the 
study. 

Activities for physically handicapped 
pupils. It was found that 88 per cent 
of the secondary schools and 91 per cent 
of the elementary schools included in the 
investigation either excused physically 
handicapped pupils from physical-educa- 
tion classes, ignored them, or had no med- 
ical examination through which handi- 
caps might be detected. Fifty-five per 
cent of the men holding majors in physi- 
cal Bama considered their under- 

uate preparation in providing for 
been weak. Fifty-four per cent of the 
administrators believed that everybody 
concerned should share the blame for 
failure to provide programs for handi- 
capped pupils—that teachers had not ac- 
tively worked for such programs, that ad- 
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ministrations had not tried to sell them to 
the communities, and that communities 
had been unable or unwilling to see the 
need for them. 

Physical education in the elementary 

ades. Forty-nine per cent of the men 

olding majors in physical education, 
30 per cent of those holding minors, and 
nine per cent of those with little or no 
preparation were physical-edu- 
cation classes in sixth grade or below, or 
had done so at some time. Seventy-two 
per cent of the majors felt that their un- 
dergraduate preparation for teaching at 
the elementary-school level had been in- 
adequate. Sixty-nine per cent of the 
administrators with elementary schools 
under their direction believed that physi- 
cal education in the elementary grades 
should be taught by physical-education 
specialists. Only 27 per cent felt that 
teachers were doing a good job at this 
level. Since about half of the graduates 
holding physical-education majors are 
likely to teach physical education in the 
elementary grades, all prospective physi- 
cal-education teachers should undergo 
preparation which will enable them to 
teach well at that level. 

Health teaching. Eight per cent of 
the men holding majors, 11 per cent of 
those holding minors, and none of those 
with little or no preparation were teach- 
ing health classes. Seventy-three per cent 
of the administrators believed physical- 
education teachers should have greater 
responsibilities for health teaching than 
for correlating health with physical ac- 
tivities. No administrator expressed 
the opinion that the physical-education 
teacher should be unconcerned with 
health education. While few physical- 
education teachers were peal to be 
teaching health classes, all teachers in 
this field have many incidental oppor- 
tunities to teach health and are looked 
to in their schools for leadership in 
health education. Therefore, health edu- 
cation and the coordination of the school- 
health program should be emphasized in 
a curriculum which prepares physical- 
education teachers. 

Frequency of physical-education class 
meetings. Sixty-nine per cent of the 
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teachers and 63 per cent of the adminis- 
trators felt that physical-education classes 
should meet daily in order to derive the 
greatest benefits, but only ten per cent 
of the secondary schools included in the 
study scheduled classes daily, and only 
two out of 12 of the very small schools 
(six teachers or fewer) had any physi- 
cal-education classes. Obstacles cited al- 
most invariably were lack of space and 
lack of money to engage more teachers 
even if space were available. In many 
cases, scheduling classes daily with exist- 
ing facilities and personnel would have 
made it necessary to have more than 100 
pupils in each class. 

ince Wisconsin high schools are un- 
likely to schedule physical education on 
a daily basis in the near future, prospec- 
tive teachers should be taught to make 
the most efficient use of two-day or three- 
day schedules, supplemented by clubs, 
special-interest groups, and _ informal 
teaching before and after school, at noon, 
and on week ends. 

Teaching other subjects. Only 11 per 
cent of the administrators believed the 
teacher should con- 

ne his teaching to physical education 
and athletics. Small schools do not re- 

uire full-time teachers for these activi- 
ties, and 59 per cent of Wisconsin’s sec- 
ondary schools are small, having ten or 
fewer teachers. Sixty-nine per cent of 
the administrators considered general 
science or biology to be the most logical 
subjects to combine with physical educa- 
tion, while 20 per cent believed the physi- 
cal-education teacher should be able to 
teach two additional subjects. Several 
expressed the opinion that a strong back- 
ground in public recreation on the part 
of the teacher in this field would enable 
the small school to employ him on a 
twelve-month basis at a better salary, 
thus making it possible for the com- 
munity to secure a better-qualified man. 

School and community recreation. 
Ninety-four per cent of the physical-edu- 
cation teachers interviewed believed that 
recreational activities such as golf, tennis, 
and badminton should be taught in 
physical-education classes, but only 21 
per cent were teaching such activities. 
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Lack of facilities, preparation, and time 
were indicated as major reasons for the 
omission of such activities. All 70 of 
the administrators interviewed believed 
that recreational activities should be 
taught. Seventy-six per cent of the teach- 
ers felt it desirable for boys and girls 
sometimes to be together in physical-edu- 
cation classes for activities not involving 
wr yor contact, but only 14 per cent 

ad tried it. Sixty-one per cent of the 
administrators believed such a practice 
to be desirable, but it was a new idea to 
many of them. Seventy-eight per cent 
of the teachers believed social dancing 
should be taught, but only nine per cent 
were teaching it. Fifty-nine per cent 
were unable to teach dancing, 26 per cent 
lacked time, and four per cent believed 
their communities would object. Ninety- 
two per cent of the administrators be- 
lieved the school should teach social 
dancing. 

Ninety-four per cent of the teachers 
believed swimming should be taught; it 
was being taught in 33 communities, 
while 40 towns were without public 
swimming instruction. Thirty-two per 
cent of the teachers were unable to teach 
swimming. All except one of the ad- 
ministrators believed the community 
should provide swimming instruction, 70 

r cent indicating that it should be done 
in the summer either by the school or by 
some other organization, 29 per cent 
— that the high school should have 
a pool. 

Seventy-four per cent of the teachers 
believed sports indigenous to Wisconsin, 
such as skiing, skating, hunting, and fish- 
ing, should be taught, but only 15 per 
cent of the schools taught such sports. 
Thirty-eight per cent of the teachers 
lacked ability to teach these activities, 
56 per cent lacked facilities, and 44 per 
cent lacked time. Eighty-three per cent 
of the administrators believed such sports 
are suitable for the school program. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the teachers 
were in charge of intramural-sports pro- 
grams, ten per cent of them at noon and 
19 per cent after school. Only 14 of the 
29 teachers who directed such programs 
after school were free from coaching re- 


sponsibilities at the same time, and none 
of those was in a secondary school of 30 
teachers or less. No opinions on this 
matter were requested of administrators. 

One-third of the teachers had munici- 
pal recreation responsibilities—21 per 
cent in the summer only, seven per cent 
in the winter only, and five per cent 
year-round. Four of the 150 teachers 
were also city recreation superintendents. 
Seventy-nine per cent of the administra- 
tors believed the school to be the logical 
community organization to sponsor mu- 
nicipal recreation, six per cent felt that 
the school should avoid such responsi- 
bility, and 27 per cent (including some 
of those who recognized it as an appro- 
priate school function) felt that it made 


no difference which y administered 
the program. Eighty-eight per cent of 
the administrators believ that the 


physical-education teacher should work 
in the community-recreation program, 
and 51 per cent believed that year-round 
youth-and-adult-recreation responsibili- 
ties should be tied into the teacher's 
duties if time could be found in his 
schedule. 

Interscholastic athletics. Of the 150 
teachers included in the study, 133 had 
coaching responsibilities. Three-fourths 
of the physical-education majors, almost 
all of the minors, and almost all of those 
with little or no preparation were coaches 
of football, basketball, baseball, or track. 
Too much emphasis on winning in high- 
school athletics was reported by 71 per 
cent of the football and _ basketball 
coaches and by 84 cent of the ad- 
ministrators responding. Seventy-three 
per cent of the football and basketball 
coaches and the same proportion of the 
administrators bdileved that the average 
coach's job depends on his producing a 
winning team. The necessity of produc- 
ing a winning team may partially ex- 

lain the failure to do an adequate teach- 
ing job in physical education. Opinion 
was divided concerning who should 
coach, 33 per cent of the administrators 
believing the physical-education teacher 
should be the coach, 39 per cent believ- 
ing the teacher of another subject should 
be the coach, and 28 per cent stating that 


it depended on the individual. 
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Teachers’ Evaluations of Their 
Own Professional Preparation 


All teachers and coaches were asked to 
evaluate their own professional prepa- 
ration in terms of college experiences 
which had been of great value, those 
which had been of little or no value, and 
needed experiences which had not been 
provided. In addition, both teachers 
and administrators were asked to = 
other important experiences whi 
should be included in the professional 
course, 

Playing on college teams was men- 
tioned as being of great value to teachers 
(including physical-education majors!) 
more frequently than any other college 
experience. Student teaching was rated 
by men holding majors as the second- 
most-valuable experience, followed by 
paid or volunteer teaching or group 
work experiences in no way connected 
with the curriculum. 

Criticism of college ation cen- 
tered around the belief ek comes bear 
too little relation to problems to be en- 
countered on the job and that reading 
about a teaching problem does not neces- 
sarily enable one to solve that problem 
several years later. 

Administrators believed that good pro- 
fessional relations, philosophy of educa- 
tion, and understanding children should 
be stressed in the professional course. 
Men holding majors and minors placed 
emphasis upon actual teaching and group 
work. Those with little or no prepara- 
tion in physical education believed that 
the greatest needs were for activities con- 
nected with interscholastic athletics and 
care of athletic injuries. 


Implications for the 
Professional Curriculum 


The findings of the study provide 
many constructive suggestions for those 
responsible for professional curricula in 
physical education in Wisconsin. 

Efforts should be redoubled to insure 
that graduates are well our with 
the skills, appreciations, and—above all— 
ingenuity and resourcefulness to teach 
recreational activities useful in adult- 
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hood. Social adjustment in the early 
teens is helped considerably by mixed 
play of boys and girls in suitable sports, 
and such activity also lays the ground- 
work for mixed recreational poeere 
tion later. There is need in the profes- 
sional courses for a considerable amount 
of coeducational activity so that this ty 
of program may carry over into the pu 
lic-school physical-education classes. The 
failure to teach both ballroom and square 
dancing is a serious weakness in the pro- 
fessional courses in physical education 
in Wisconsin. Not only should this de- 
fect be remedied immediately, but such 
courses should be coeducational with 
sufficient time given to them that students 
will develop confidence in their abilities 
to teach the activities. 

Attention should be given in the pro- 
fessional courses to the sports which 
have made Wisconsin famous as Amer- 
ica’s Vacationland: skiing, skating, ice- 
boating, and other winter sports, as well 
as hunting, fishing, sailing, and other 
summer and fall sports. The skills in 
these traditional sports should be taught 
and their importance in Wisconsin 
stressed to the utmost, even at the ex- 

nse of other activities if necessary. 

indings of the study indicate that a 
teacher prepared to teach such skills will 
probably find his school administrator 
willing to do all he possibly can to pro- 
vide time for them. 

Noon recreation has educational possi- 
bilities which have hardly been touched. 
Here is the ideal time when ag iy may 
learn to use leisure time wisely by doing 
so. Dancing can be taught, as well as 
bridge, table tennis, shuffleboard, and 
many other recreational activities. Pu- 
pils can organize and manage a noon- 
hour recreational program, can even 
teach some activities. The professional 
courses in Wisconsin should provide ex- 
periences which will help prospective 
teachers to see possibilities for the en- 
richment of leisure time during the 
school day. There is likewise a need to 
convince administrators of the value of 
such activities, recognized as part of the 
regular teaching load. 

In many instances the teacher who 
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tries to do a good job in intramural 
= fails to do so because of coaching 
uties. This fact suggests that in ev 
school there should be an intramural- 
sports director who does not coach, at 
least during the long winter season. 
Since the typical Wisconsin high school 
can provide, at best, only one physical- 
education teacher, haps he should not 
coach basketball; of this sport 
would be the teacher of another subject. 
The implications for the preparation of 
teachers are significant. 

Most administrators show a favorable 
attitude toward broadening the responsi- 
bility of the school to include sponsor- 
ship of community-recreation programs, 
both summer and winter. Since this con- 
cept is in conformity with the apoyo 
that recreation is education in the best 
sense and as such should be administered 
by the board of education, the physical- 
education teacher should be prepared to 
contribute to such a program. A com- 
bination of teaching with community- 
recreation direction solves the teacher’s 
problem of summer employment and 
gives him wider opportunities for com- 
munity contacts. 

Data revealed by the study suggest that 
the present pean minor in 
the professional courses be dropped; that 
preparation be given in interscholastic 
athletics, to include the coaching of foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, and track; that 
experiences be provided to enable the 
coach to understand the emotional and 
- capacities and limitations of 

ys, the care of athletic injuries, and the 
development of a sound philosophy of 
athletics. Schools should then be en- 
couraged to employ men prepared in in- 
terscholastic athletics as head coaches in 
these four sports, and the Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruction 
should provide regulations making it 
mandatory that the head coach in these 
four sports possess the qualifications in 
physical education or in interscholastic 
athletics. 

It can be seen that the major problem 
in teacher preparation is one of enabling 
prospective teachers to develop desirable 
attitudes and sound educational perspec- 
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tive. As long as a great number of men 
enter physical education only because 
they want to coach and little is done in 
the professional courses about giving 
ospective teachers experiences which 
will help them to broaden their pur- 
oo the problem will remain unsolved. 
hen student teachers learn to evaluate 
interscholastic athletics objectively, they 
will find athletics to have tremendous 
educational possibilities (some of which 
ae have never imagined, including the 
realization that such experience is good 
for everybody), and they also will find 
athletics to ee overrated and overem- 
phasized in many respects. Student 
teachers who have learned to view ath- 
letics in true perspective can then recog- 
nize the educational value of a well- 
rounded physical-education program. 


A Proposed Professional 
Curriculum 


The evidence of the study seems to 
indicate that present professional cur- 
ricula in physical education have left 
virtually no impression on students, so 
far as their teaching practices are con- 
cerned, and it is apparent that an effec- 
tive curriculum wil bear but slight re- 
semblance to those now in operation. In 
addition to the data gathered during the 
present study, reference is made to two 
other sources in suggesting the basic fea- 
tures of the proposed curriculum. The 
work of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards certainly cannot be disre- 

ded in considering the preparation 
of physical-education teachers, and care- 
ful consideration must be given also to 
the report of the National Conference on 
Undergraduate Professional Preparation 
in Physical Education, Health Education, 
and Recreation held at Jackson's Mill, 
West Virginia, May 16 to 27, 1948. 

In line with the recommendations of 
these two groups, and in accordance with 
the findings of this study, the writer pro- 

that a professional curriculum be 
developed which adheres to four basic 
essentials, 

lL. Firsthand experience is needed at 
every possible point in the curriculum. 
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In the first two years the student works 
under supervision with four different 
kinds of groups for about a semester 
each. The four groups are: 

a. A youth agency, settlement, or 
church group in nonsports activities 

b. A public-recreation group (not a 
competitive group) 

c. A school voluntary-activity group 
(not a competitive athletic group) 

d. A public-school physical-education 
class (as assistant teacher). 

In connection with methods courses in 
four sports (each for one-half semester) 
during the junior year, the student acts 
as an assistant high-school coach, as coach 
of an intramural team, or as the teacher 
of some group in that particular <y 
The four sports are football, basketball, 
swimming, and baseball. The student 
has practice in the care of athletic in- 
juries in the University training room 
while taking the course dealing with 
these techniques. 

The summers following the sophomore 
and junior years are spent on full-time 
jobs, one summer as a camp counselor 
and one summer as a playground direc- 
tor. These experiences are in real jobs 
for real pay, preceded by courses dealin 
with the duties of men in such jobs an 
followed by careful evaluation of the 
summer work. 

In the senior year the student spends 
the last half of each semester acting as a 
full-time teacher in a public school away 
from Madison. The two eight-week ex- 
periences in the field are different in 
several respects. One is in a city, the 
other in a rural district; one is in a 1 
and the other in a small school. One of 
the teaching periods is in a combined 
elementary and secondary school (of 
which there are many in Wisconsin), 
so that the student may secure experi- 
ence in teaching at all grade levels. He 
helps to teach physical-education classes, 
administer the intramural-sports pro- 
ae coach interscholastic teams, teach 

ealth, and conduct recreation programs 
for pupils and adults. He helps with 
the purchase, repair, and care of sup- 
plies and equipment. He participates 
in meetings of faculty, parent-teacher, 
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church, and civic groups and is a real 
member of the community. Obviously, 
he cannot do all of these things at one 
school, but the two experiences give him 
some contact with all of them. 

2. Child behavior and human devel 
ment provide the sound point of de- 
parture for all curriculum study. Stu- 
dents have much opportunity to learn 
at first hand how boys and girls react 
and also to learn why. Besides being 
made a part of all phases of the curricu- 
lum, “Human Growth and Develo 
ment” is the major theme in the study 
during the sophomore year. 

3. Human relations is a fundamental. 
Physical-education teachers need a great 
amount of contact with teachers in other 
areas to learn their problems and their 
contributions to education and to dis- 
cover the place of physical education in 
the total curriculum. Effective relation- 
= with other teachers, administrators, 
and parents are stressed, therefore, as 
well as the need for the physical-educa- 
tion teacher to be a contributing member 
of the community. This matter receives 
particular emphasis in the — year 
when “The Community and Its Schools” 
is the major theme for the year. 

4. Relatively large blocks of time are 
needed for integrated study of problems 
rather than a great number of separate 
specialized courses. During each school 
year one professional-education course is 
provided, continuing for the entire year 
(except for the senior year when students 
are away from the campus during the last 
half of each semester). A member of the 
Department of Education is primarily 
responsible for each course, with re- 
source people from the various subject- 
matter areas available for assistance. 
Prospective teachers in all areas are 
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mixed in these courses, several sections 
meeting simultaneously. Occasionally, 
the regular sections break up into se 
arate subject-matter groups, all physical- 
education students meeting with a mem- 
ber of the physical-education staff to 
consider problems in their own area. 
Much of the content of the professional- 
education courses arises from problems 
encountered by students in their own 
teaching experiences, which are very 
closely correlated with these courses. The 
courses are “Introduction to Education” 
in the freshman year, “Human Growth 
and Development” in the sophomore 
year, “The Community and Its Schools” 
in the junior year, and “The Nature of 
Learning and Its Direction” in the senior 
ear. 

f Physical education, with its numerous 
activities and wide age-range, and the 
closely related areas of health, recrea- 
tion, interscholastic athletics, and activi- 
ties for the physically handicapped pro- 
vide a scope of responsibilities difficult 
to encompass by any individual. The 
professional course should recognize that 
professional growth can occur on the job 
and that most teachers will not have 
responsibilities in all of these areas. On 
the other hand, it cannot be determined 
in advance of graduation what a teach- 
er’s responsibilities will be. Therefore, 
“minimum-safety” standards should be 
established, and the graduate should 
enter his first teaching position with suf- 
ficient knowledge of the entire field to be 
able to handle the major problems which 
me arise. It is expected that he will 
make use of graduate and in-service edu- 
cation to attain greater proficiency in 
those areas of greatest interest to him 
and in those activities which actually 
comprise his responsibilities. 


THE DISTINCTIVE OPPORTUNITY OF THE SMALL 
LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGE IN TEACHER EDUCATION— 
A CHALLENGE 


Raymond S. Moore 


a is an unprecedented opportu- 
nity for the pioneer in nearly all aspects 
of teacher education today. The small 
liberal-arts college of less than 1500 stu- 
dents is in a distinctive and somewhat 
enviable position as opportunity knocks. 

In the tracing of educational progress 
in the United States the contributions of 
small colleges have been of great signifi- 
cance, and they have been quickly noted 
by the educational profession. This fact 
should be of much encouragement to 
teacher educators as well as to other 
faculty members and administrators of 
such colleges. Especially should this be 
so now, when the importance of ade- 
quate preparation of teachers is receiv- 
ing new and wholesome recognition. 
Now is the time for the pioneer in 
teacher education! 

The challenge is not presented to 
small colleges only. The same issues and 
trends confront all institutions that pre- 
pare teachers. Many current develop- 
ments, however, highlight the fortunate 
position of the small liberal-arts college 
and point out some ways by which it 
can make more of its opportunities. Its 
unique position is particularly note- 
worthy in relation to (a) the emphasis 
on personal values and (b) the conflict 
of ideologies. 

Unlike teacher-education programs in 
the larger institutions, the preparation 
of teachers in the typical liberal-arts 
college has many advantages deriving 
from the small size of the institution. 
In contrast with che small teachers col- 
lege, the college of this type has the pre- 
paring of teachers as only one of its 
major functions. There are a number 
of concrete avenues through which en- 
terprising small liberal-arts colleges may 
rise to effective leadership in the pro- 
fession. Fear, futility, and false-humility 
should be cast aside in putting these 
into practice. An aggressiveness should 


One of the moot questions in education 
today is treated in this article: What is, 
or should be, the place of the liberal-arts 
college in the education of teachers? Mr. 
Moore, Professor of Education, Pacific 
Union College, Angwin, California, pre- 
sents teacher education as a unique op- 
portunity for service on the part of the 
small liberal-arts college that undertakes 
wholeheartedly a program of professional 
preparation. Liberal-arts college prac- 
tices in teacher education have been the 
author’s special field of study for several 
years. 


be cultivated that will be contagious 
in both faculty and student circles; it 
must transcend petty frustrations often 
characteristic of small-college programs. 
The purpose of this article is to explore 
some of the ways to utilize the inherent 
strengths of the small liberal-arts college 
in the education of teachers. 

First, if the institution has not al- 
ready done so, it should set up a 
teacher-education council or similar com- 
mittee. Such a committee can be espe- 
cially effective in the small liberal-arts 
college. It is suggested that the president 
or dean take the leadership in estab- 
lishing the committee; the support of 
both is important. A representative in- 
dividual from each instructional depart- 
ment should be included. The director 
of teacher education should lay before 
the committee a clearly-thought-out pro- 
gram for the preparation of teachers. 
Suggestions and full discussions should 
be solicited, with helpful participation 
by all who are concerned. ‘The commit- 
tee or council should hold regular meet- 
ings with challenging agenda reflecting 
progressive thinking in terms of the local 
situation and of the best current practice 
in the profession. 
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Second, it is vitally important that the 
professional sequence and the _ philoso- 
phy behind it be presented clearly to 
the members of other departments. It is 
often taken for granted that other facult 
members understand the reasons for of- 
fering educational psychology, measure- 
ments, and similar courses, ‘They do not 
always understand; in fact, they nearly 
always have doubts. If adequate infor- 
mation is presented lucidly and simply, 
members of other department faculties 
will understand professional objectives 
better and will likely be more sympa- 
thetic to the program. They can fre- 
quently be of inestimable help in work- 
ing out the course line-ups for student 
teachers. They are key participants in 
the college guidance programs and 
should be so recognized. The nece 
cooperation may be facilitated by the 
teacher-education council. 

Third, full advantage should be taken 
of the small size of the college. It means 
flexibility. It affords better control. It 
makes possible the personalization of 
offerings. Student needs can be better 
met. Class research programs can be 
readily negotiated. A good deal of cus- 
tom-tailoring of offerings can be profit- 
ably accomplished within the bounds of 
good practice, especially for teachers in 
service. It is in such colleges that the 
teaching internship can be readily and 
effectively instituted. Field work may 
take on an intimate character. The fact 
that the small college, properly ex- 
ploited, can provide a more personal 
service is widely recognized by teacher 
educators in large colleges and uni- 
versities. This thought was a keynote in 
a recent regional-group discussion spon- 
sored by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards... Human values are very 
often personal values which can be best 
measured in a personal way. The ad- 
vantage of personal relationships obtains 
especially in the preparation of teachers. 

Fourth, optimum unity should be 
sought in the institution’s own teacher- 
education faculty. In the small college 


*San Francisco Regional Conference, February 
6-7, 1950. 
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the professional educator cannot usually 
be so highly specialized as in larger 
schools. He must be competent in more 
than one professional area. The result- 
ing breadth of scholarship, provided the 
necessary depth is also present, can mean 
much toward the cooperative prepara- 
tion of better teachers. The whole stu- 
dent is more readily kept in mind than 
in the more highly specialized faculties. 
The fundamental idea must be grasped, 
however, that “We are not merely teach- 
ing education courses to liberal-arts stu- 
dents; we are first and foremost prepar- 
ing teachers.” 

Fifth, a new move should be made for 
high motivation. Here is a wide-open 
challenge for the educational pioneer. 
In these days of heavy teacher recruit- 
ment, motivation in students is taken 
too much for granted. They are ex- 
pected to know the principles and the 
methods, the “why” and the “how.” 
Often, however, faculty members fail to 
realize that their student teachers do not 
have the necessary background for un- 
derstanding basic professional courses. 
With increasing salaries there is a strong 
tendency toward teaching for money 
rather than for the loftier motive of serv- 
ice. It would probably appall many 
college faculty members to realize how 
meaningless to students are many intro- 
ductory courses in education, those 
normally prerequisite to student teach- 
ing. 

One small West-coast college is pres- 
ently experimenting with a rearrange- 
ment of its professional sequence in sec- 
ondary education. The objective is a 
high order of intrinsic motivation. In- 
stead of holding the practical applica- 
tion of theory for the close of the 
sequence, the revised program inter- 
poses practical observation and applica- 
tion from the beginning. The introduc- 
tory course in education is followed im- 
mediately by the general course in prin- 
ciples and methods. The latter course 
features a laboratory requirement which 
stipulates systematic daily attendance of 
the prospective student teacher at least 
one period per day in a given secondary- 
school classroom. He is a teaching assis- 
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tant, not a student teacher. He assists 
in such tasks as preparing the bulletin 
board, constructing tests, maintaini 
records, providing audio-visual aids, an 
giving individual help. This experience 
continues until the last week or two of 
the quarter when the teaching assistant 
assumes the role of student teacher long 
enough to present a unit which he has 
planned in conjunction with his meth- 
ods course and in cooperation with his 
supervising teacher. This entire experi- 
ence precedes the student's enrollment 
in such courses as measurements, educa- 
tional psychology, guidance, and audio- 
visual education. Further education in 
methods follows during the period of 
student teaching. The student teachers 
participate in weekly group conferences 
with the teacher educators. Such basic 
experience is supplemented by special 
methods courses. 

Experience seems to allay the fear of 
deleterious effect of the novice teaching 
assistant on the secondary-school stu- 
dent. On the other hand, the benefits 
accruing to the teaching assistant in 
terms of motivation are reported as 
highly satisfying. He realizes why he is 
taking educational psychology, guid- 


ance, measurements, adolescent psy- 
chology, audio-visual education, and 
similar offerings. He is a more poised, 


mature prospect for student teaching; or 
it may more easily determined that 
he is not a desirable prospect for the 
profession. 

Sixth, the small-college educator has 
a distinct advantage in the screening of 
candidates for teaching—another prod- 
uct of the close personal relationships 
made possible by reduced size. A recent 
study of Western colleges made by Louis 
Kaplan of the Oregon College of Educa- 
tion at Monmouth throws some light on 
their philosophies of selection of student 
teachers. Of 37 institutions responding 
to his questionnaire, Kaplan found that 
67 per cent graded their student teachers 
A, B, C, D, F, or in equivalent categories. 
This finding does not necessarily con- 
demn the institutions involved. But it 
does lead one to inquire, “Shall we screen 
our student-teaching candidates with 
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extreme care to eliminate the unfit, or 
shall we admit doubtful prospects to 
student teaching and risk the necessity 
of failing them?” 

It must be appreciated that there are 

prospective student teachers who 
could be so derelict in their teaching 
duties as to deserve failing grades. But 
with reasonably adequate guidance, such 
cases are certainly unlikely, except pos- 
sibly by way of default on an “incom- 
lete.” On the other hand, if screening 
is carefully accomplished (a) before en- 
rollment in student teaching and (b) 
early in the student-teaching experience, 
it may be possible to reduce heartache 
and extreme frustration in the would-be 
student teacher and at the same time to 
avert the possibility of serious damage 
to students in the practice school. 

A detailed treatment of criteria and 
methods for setting up selection machin- 
ery is not in order here. But it should 
be recognized that the greater oppor- 
tunities for close acquaintance with the 
student enable the small liberal-arts col- 
lege to carry out the screening process 
more readily and more effectively. Thus, 
responsibility for selection is all the 
more implicit for the small college. 

Seventh, “personalized” orientation 
techniques should be used. The small- 
college educator is better able to orient 
his students into the professional courses, 
especially student teaching, for he does 
not have to rely predominantly on a co- 
ordinator to pilot students from theory 
into practice. The instructor who has 
taught the principles—the “why” — 
should be able more readily to assist in 
their translation at the student-teaching 
level into practice—the “how.” 

Eighth, the student must learn to 
think for himself, to develop a sound 
philosophy for his own life and teach- 
ing. Here the small liberal-arts colleges 
should be able to make a major contri- 
bution. Students who attend these col- 
leges should not only have the benefit of 
closer personal contacts; they should also 
be given full opportunity to absorb 
deeply the religious and philosophical 
values which give character to the insti- 
tutions themselves. In such an environ- 
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ment the student should develop definite 
convictions which are outcomes of care- 
ful thinking. In the small college this 
should permeate the whole 
of the college curriculum, including the 
professional sequence. Since American 
colleges are educating teachers who are 
to influence the thinking of the world, 
there is a heavy obligation upon the col- 
lege faculties to prepare them to think 
objectively, honestly, and wholesomely. 

Ninth, every professional course 
should be a laboratory course. There is 
widespread effort today in this direction, 
but often with little imagination. Edu- 
cation courses must not be merely 
“tools” courses as pularly miscon- 
ceived. They should > the best sense 
“content” offerings, combining the best 
of theory and practice. Here again the 
small college applies its “personal” ap- 
proach. In educational psychology, for 
example, each student should have 
poignant experience with young chil- 
dren. Fellow members of his class can 
nape share this experience with 

im, noting the educational implications 
of human development. So it is also 
with other education offerings. Here is 
great opportunity for teaching; 
mediocre teaching will fall wide of the 
mark. 

Tenth, the college should be organ- 
ized for continuous reevaluation of the 
professional sequence. The small college 
can effectively conduct such a program 
within the limits of its purse. One ap- 
proach is to extend invitations to those 
who are employing its product, suggest- 
ing that they participate in round-tables 
on common problems. The constant 
solicitation of suggestions from students, 
faculty, and graduates is another. The 
teacher-education council is also useful 
in the evaluating process. Because of the 
flexibility possible in this type of col- 
lege, new and promising ideas can be 
more readily tried. Follow-up studies on 
placement, or inquiries to graduates, can 
be effected simply and inexpensively. 
Such studies are of great value in reap- 
praisal. 

Eleventh, in the liberal-arts colleges, 
where vocational interests other than 
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teaching are also evident and where stu- 
dent organizations and activities tend to 
be more intimate than in larger institu- 
tions, educators must not neglect the 
promotion of teaching as a career. Such 
reprofessional organizations as Future 
eachers of America on the national 
level and the California Student Teach- 
er Association on the state level are 
moves to this end. Such organizations 
invite college participation in their pro- 
grams. In order to be successful on the 
local level, however, such an organiza- 
tion requires the active, enthusiastic sup- 
port of the teacher-education faculty and 
the esteem of the entire faculty and stu- 
dent body. Student teachers often re- 
quire reassurance, sense of status and be- 
longingness, for many young people still 
fail to view the teaching profession fav- 
orably. In his fear of losing the res 
of his peers, the would-be teacher is 
sometimes lost to the profession before 
his sense of values has matured. 

Student preprofessional organizations 
can be given life in a number of ways, 
including: (a) publication of a weekly 
bulletin, concisely and cleverly written 
by students and faculty; (b) roundtables 
on pertinent educational topics with par- 
ticipation by school administrators, 
school-board members, faculties of other 
departments, teachers in service, parent- 
teacher leaders, civic and social leaders, 
alumni, and others; (c) field trips 
soundly conceived; (d) debates on cur- 
rent educational issues; (e) student and 
faculty participation in _ professional 
meetings off the campus; (f) social 
activities. 

Twelfth, the exchange of ideas and 
the sharing of experiences among insti- 
tutions of this size and character are a 
real need. This was the unanimous 
conclusion of 16 California liberal-arts 
colleges in a recent study made by the 
author. It is not necessary to wait for a 
large professional association to initiate 
such a program. As a matter of fact, such 
an organization cannot usually accom- 
plish the desired rapport for and among 
the faculties of small institutions. A 
program of visitation requires time. So 
does correspondence. But the ideas 
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gained and the inspiration received will 
usually lead one to acclaim the time well 
invested. Although the benefits of ex- 
perience-sharing are gained to some ex- 
tent at professional meetings, interinsti- 
tutional visitation has great value. 

Many other features of the teacher- 
preparation program are at a distinct 
advantage in the college of small size. 
The building of skills can be controlled 
more effectively. Many teachers in serv- 
ice are not competent in reading, — 
ing, composition, and penmanship these 
days. They often are their own worst 
enemies before their classes because of 
their deficiencies in basic skills. The 
small college can readily set up ma- 
chinery for alleviation of this difficulty 
through the cooperation of the faculty 
members of all departments. 

The physical and mental health of 
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the prospective teacher is basic to good 
teaching. Students deserve intelligent 
concern on the part of those who are 
ere them as teachers. The small 
college has unique opportunities for 
closer personal relationships and thus 
for discovering and arresting nervous 
habits, depression, speech defects, poor 
posture, and other danger signs. 

All-in-all, the need is for a realistic 
view of the present teacher-education 
situation and its impact on the future of 
our nation. This type of foresight 
should produce teacher educators who 
are ingenious and aggressive, systematic 
and imaginative, thoughtful and bold. 
These characteristics must be signally 
resent in the faculty of the small 
iberal-arts college if it is to exploit its 
distinctive opportunity for preparing 
superior teachers. 


GERMANY Looks TO AMERICA 


What are the problems of our country? Germany is the heart of Europe geographically and 
also politically. If you will strengthen Europe, you must also strengthen Germany. Europe 
cannot live without the industry of Germany, without the intelligent and skilled hands of 
the Germans. 

To realize the “Morgenthau Plan” in Germany is impossible. We are not an agricultural 
country, and we cannot become one. You must remember that in Germany 450 people live in a 
square mile, in this country only 50. Strange to say, our population remains always the same 
—about 66 million—but our country becomes smaller and smaller, from about 240,000 square 
miles in 1913 to 143,000 square miles today. At the present time our farmers produce food for 
only half of our population. The other half we must import. These imports cost about two 
billion German marks, or about 500 million dollars a year. Who pays for these indispensable 
imports? There is only one way. Our factories must again produce, and we must export these 
products. 

We have accomplished one-half of this difficult task. With the support of the Marshall Plan 
we now produce nearly as much as in 1938. And that was a good year for Germany. But we 
have not accomplished the second half of this task; namely, to sell these industrial products in 
order to pay for our imports. That is the greater and more difficult problem. It will be even 
more serious when the Marshall Plan stops. Where shall we sell? Formerly we could sell our 
industrial products to Russia and to the Near East. That is now only a very limited possibility. 
Then we exported to South America. But during the war we lost those export markets to the 
British Empire and the United States. If we try to win back these markets, we are competitors. 
So—now we are liked as buyers but not as sellers. But if we are to live, we must sell. And who 
will sell to us, must buy from us. 

What is the underlying problem? Is it possible that all the countries of the Western World 
produce too much, that they prefer to sell rather than to buy, and that this surplus makes the 
world poorer instead of richer? I cannot believe so, and therefore I think that it must be 
possible to find a way to help us and the world. 

Through the middle of Germany runs the “Iron Curtain.” More than 20 million Germans 
live in the Russian Zone. They are more oppressed than under Hitler. They live under con- 
ditions as bad as those in Western Germany in 1945-46. Only a small part of the people are 
communistic, but all have to live in a communistic country. The greater part hopes for help 
‘from the West. But how help? (1) The best help is the example of a life of freedom and of 
prosperity in the rest of the world, including Western Germany. If the Western World does 


not succeed in this program, the German people will turn to communism. (2) We must help 
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the lower classes (poor people) to have a better standard of life. In all countries of the 
Western World it is dangerous when the difference in incomes becomes too large. (3) The 
European nations must come together. My opinion is that in the future Europe is capable of 
living alone as the “United States of Europe.” But to achieve such a unity is a difficult thing. 
Napoleon and Hitler tried to produce unity by military force. The unity must be a voluntary 
one; but it must be if we are to live. And the United States must help us to realize it, because 
the European nations are too jealous of one another. 

What about Germany's youth? It is difficult to say something definite about our younger 
generation. They are very realistic, skeptical, and cautious. They have some maxims, for 
example, “Without me.” They don’t want to join in any undertaking. Or they say, “Let us 
go to the Russians in the next war and be imprisoned by the Americans. That is the best way 
to live through the war.” Nevertheless this younger generation is our greatest hope. They 
have experienced two world wars, either through their parents or for themselves. They hate 
propaganda; they know communism at first hand, not just by hearsay; they work hard; they 
use the opportunities at hand; they talk little; they know what is going on. They know Europe, 
the West, and the East. They have friends in other parts of Europe; they write to each other; 
and they have meetings of the European youth. In place of the ideal of the Reich, they hold 
the ideal of the United States of Europe. They are the new youth and the new hope. 

How can education help? We have in Germany a deep impression of the belief of the 
Americans in education. We share in this belief although we stand before the ruins of our 
own education. Radio, newspapers, movies, and speakers were more mighty than our school 
education. Here is one of the things we can learn from you: education cannot be separated 
from the national life. The pure academic and historical way of education is not able to 
resist the forces of fascism and communism. The present time and life must be subjects of 
education. Education must watch what is happening in the country. Our students must be 
so well acquainted with the problems and troubles of our present life that they will never 
again be the victims of swindlers. 

The second thing we can learn from you is education for “group thinking.” Not only 
must we awaken the good intention and the wish to do so but we must also develop the ability 
and the habit of group thinking, from the kindergarten to the university. By group thinking 
I understand: the freedom to bring every idea into an open group discussion, to hear the 
arguments of the opposition, and to respect the minority. In this respect the school must be 
like the state. A state which forbids opposition in governmental matters cannot allow group 
thinking in education. 

The third thing we can learn from you is criticism of a superior. We have in Germany 
a dangerous proverb: To whom the Lord gives an office, he also gives intelligence. We respect 
any kind of superior too much. It is better for a government when the people do not consider 
the officials more clever than themselves and when they themselves feel a responsibility for all 
that happens. Education must begin early to strengthen self-sureness, self-confidence, and 
self-government. 

The fourth thing we can learn from America is the importance of the conscience of each 
individual citizen. We have learned that not only the so-called “great men” make history but 
each single man or woman does too, by every act. Each citizen is a power who determines 
the direction of the rudder of the government's ship. To us Germans it is clear that our 
fate would have been different if we had decided in each moment of our lives that we were 
fully responsible for what happened. We must begin early to awaken the feeling and thinking 
of our own responsibilities in relation to all our decisions. 

The United States has twice decided the future of Europe—in 1918 and 1945. You cannot 
withdraw. It is the first time in history that warlike relations have changed to cultural relations, 
as has happened between Germany and the United States. We admire this change and hope 
to be worthy of it. We cannot wait until the governments begin it; we must begin by our- 
selves. The exchange of teachers and students is such a beginning. It helps to increase 
friendship in the world. The more world-wide friendship is, the more people will think 
world-wide thoughts. And if we feel responsibility for the freedom and progress of the whole 
world, we cannot continue to quarrel with our neighbors. I believe with our greatest 
philosopher, Kant, in the coming of a world peace!—Heinrich Roth, of the Paedagogisches 
Institut, Kuenzelean, Germany, in an address April 5, 1950, to the faculty of Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C. 


THE ROLE OF THE CAMPUS LABORATORY SCHOOL IN 
THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


E. M. Tanruther 


6 trend toward more practical 
and functional education for teachers 
as well as for elementary-school and 
secondary-school children has produced 
renewed attention to the role of the 
campus laboratory school. As recently 
defined by Caswell, this institution is 
“a school largely or entirely under the 
control of the college, located on or 
near the college campus, organized _ 
the specific pur of preparing teach- 
ers, vith staff to 
serve this purpose.” * 


A Point of View 


In considering the place of the campus 
laboratory school in the teacher-educa- 
tion program, three fundamental as- 
sumptions seem to be justified: 

1. The facilities for providing func- 
tional laboratory experiences should 
include more than a single school. It is 
impossible for one school to provide 
adequate laboratory experiences prior 
to, during, and after student teaching 
and at the same time to serve the research 
7 we even though the term research 

roadly interpreted. 

2. Other agencies share in doin 
many of the things frequently considere 
to be exclusive functions of the campus 
laboratory school. It is a delusion to 
assume that good practical experiences 
occur only in the campus laboratory 
school. 

3. Every prospective teacher should 
have contact with more than one school 
during his period of preparation. His 

reservice experience with curriculum, 
instructional materials, school philos- 
ophy, community relationships and _ re- 
sources, parental contacts, and other 


* Caswell, Hollis L. “The Place of the Campus 
Laboratory School in the Education of Teach- 
ers.” Teachers College Record. Vol. 50, No. 7, 
April, 1949. 
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aspects of school activity should extend 
to a variety of school situations. 

Viewed in the framework of these as- 
sumptions, a campus laboratory school 
is of such great value in teacher educa- 
tion that the institution which does not 
operate one denies to the prospective 
teacher many of the opportunities es- 
sential to effective preparation. 


Characteristics and Functions 


Achievement of the full potential of 
the campus laboratory school requires 
a recognition of its desirable characteris- 
tics and functions. Some of the more 
characteristics warrant espe- 
cial emphasis. 

1. The campus laboratory school 
should provide a rich and challenging 
program of living and learning for the 
children it serves. This is the first re- 
sponsibility of any school and especially 
of a laboratory school. The curriculum 
should be designed to meet the needs 
of the children and the community it 
serves. The school should be housed 
in a healthful and homelike plant. It 
should be administered by individuals 
who believe that the best way to prepare 
children to live democratically out of 
school is to provide for democratic living 
in the school. It should possess all the 
other attributes of a good school. 

At this point a word of caution is in 
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order, as set forth in a recent workshop 
report: 

“The needs of the child and the 
laboratory group in question come first 
in every instance. As a consequence of 
this principle, whenever a program 
shows signs of deteriorating because of 
the presence of college students or 
teacher-education activities, it is the 
responsibility of the college to remove 
the student or students until such time 
as the welfare of the children can be 
adequately assured.” ? 

One can only guess how often this 

rinciple is violated when facilities for 
aboratory experiences are limited to 
the campus laboratory school. 

2. The campus laboratory school 
should exemplify the best in education 
for children as a means of demonstrating 
to prospective teachers just what a good 
school is like. Many college students 
enrolled in teacher-education institu- 
tions have passed through elementary 
schools and high schools which, if mea- 
sured by accepted standards, would be 
judged poor schools. Such students, in 
many instances, have little understand- 
ing of just what constitutes an effective 
school. It is not likely that they will 
ever really understand what a good 
school is unless they acquire this concept 
in a superior laboratory school. The 
laboratory school should be of such high 
quality that the individual who is to 
become a teacher will be justified, both 
during his college life and in his years 
as a teacher, in considering the labora- 
tory school as the kind of school for 
which all communities should strive. 
The laboratory school must be worthy 
of such high regard. 

3. The campus laboratory school 
should become an integral part of the 
community it serves and should share 
in the improvement of community liv- 
ing. It is desirable that the pupil 
population of the laboratory school be 
representative of the pupil population 
in schools of the area in which the pro- 


* American Association of Coll for Teacher 
Education. (Report of Study Group III, Sec- 
tions A and B). Estes Park School for Execu- 
tives Workshop, 1948. 
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spective teacher will later work. 

In some instances children who attend 
the laboratory school are a_ selected 
group coming from scattered sections of 
the area surrounding the school. Some- 
times the result of this practice is a 
situation in which the school assumes 
little or no responsibility for maintain- 
ing close community contacts and help- 
ing toward community improvement. 
It is essential that the laboratory school 
work closely with the community, not 
only to assist in community improve- 
ment, but also to take advantage of 
every opportunity to utilize community 
resources, both human and material, as 
a means of improving the school pro- 

m. 

4. The campus laboratory school 
should share in providing professional 
laboratory experiences during each year 
of the student’s college education. The 
campus laboratory school can make a 
very great contribution at every stage 
in the preparation of the teacher. It 
is doubtful that most laboratory schools 
should be used extensively for student 
teaching. The use of the campus school 
in providing laboratory experiences can 
be considered, for discussion purposes, 
in relation to three stages of professional 
preparation: before, Sahay, and after 
student-teaching experiences. 


Before Student Teaching 


It is commonly agreed that there is 
a real need for close correlation between 
the theory of the professional courses 
and the corresponding practice in 
school situations. ‘The campus laboratory 
school is admirably situated to ac- 
complish this purpose. In relation to 
this important aspect of teacher educa- 
tion, “. . . the proximity of the campus 
laboratory school and the training and 
experience of its staff can give it a 

eat advantage over the cooperating 
public schools usually available in most 
colleges today.” 


* American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. “The Place and Function of the 
Campus Laboratory School in Teacher Educa- 
tion.” (Report of Study Group III, Sections A 
xecutives Work- 


and B). Estes Park School for 
shop, 1948. 
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College students should have such ex- 
periences as are implied in the following 
contacts and procedures (the list is not 
intended to be all inclusive) : 

a. Carefully planned small-group 
observations integrated with college 
courses 

b. Individual observations 

c. Participation in the work of the 
school 

d. Studies of individual children 

e. Study of the curriculum 

f. Study of administration and facili- 
ties 

g. Laboratory experiences related to 
the community. 


During Student Teaching 


In the opinion of the writer, the 
major rtion of student teaching 
should done in selected off-campus 
schools. It is not the purpose of this 
discussion to enlarge on the off-campus 
student-teaching program. It should 
be emphasized in passing, however, that 
off-campus schools should be selected 
with great care, that contractual agree- 
ments should be worked out with great 
specificity, and that only capable and 
forward-looking cooperating teachers 
should be selected. It is imperative that 
superior cooperating teachers be chosen 
if the level of accomplishment on the 
part of public-school teachers is to be 
raised. 

The position stated in regard to stu- 
dent teaching in the campus laboratory 
school is not derived from a belief that 
it is impossible to provide for a limited 
amount of student teaching in the 
campus school; rather it is believed that 
emphasis upon the use of the laboratory 
school for student teaching encourages 
some not-too-thoughtful individuals to 
overload it with such assignments. Both 
laboratory-school children and other- 
wise promising young college students 
preparing to teach have been harmed by 
the great overload of student teachers 
in many campus schools. The writer 


suspects that, if Saint Peter takes strict 
account of professional behavior when 
the day of reckoning arrives, there will 
be a sizable number of college presidents, 
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directors of student teaching, and - 
haps a few college trustees and legisla- 
tors who will not be able to a 
through the pearly gates because of their 
professional sins in this area. 

It is possible, however, for good rather 
than harm to result from a limited use 
of the laboratory school for oat 
teaching purposes. For example, it is 
perhaps even desirable in 
some instances to assign one or two full- 
time student teachers to a supervising 
elementary-school teacher in a labora- 
tory school for two out of the three 
— of the academic year. The 

anger in this practice is that some will 
say, “All right, why not two, or three, 
or four, or twelve?” 


After Student Teaching 


A recent report indicates that , 
three major purposes can be served by 
rofessional laboratory experiences fol- 
owing the period of student teaching: 
(1) to permit students to do more in- 
tensive work in areas of special interest 
or competence; (2) to make it possible 
for students to strengthen shortage areas; 
(3) to help students gain a new over- 
view of the larger school situation and 
to study the interrelationships of its 
various parts.” ¢ 

age 2 for further student teaching, 
most of the needed experiences outlined 
may be provided in the laboratory 
school. It is not implied, however, that 
all of the needed experiences should 
occur in the campus school. Such ex- 
periences as those mentioned in the dis- 
cussion of activities before student 
teaching may come after the student- 
teaching period, together with those in- 
cluded in the following list: 

a. Selecting and using instructional 
materials 

b. Studying techniques and methods 
of instruction 
_ ¢. Participating in teaching and guid- 
ing activities 


* American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, Subcommittee on Professional La- 
boratory oo School and Community 
Laboratory Experiences in Teacher Education, 
1948, p. 199. 
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d. Dealing with small groups in a 
classroom 
e. Recording, reporting, and evaluat- 


i 
" Participating in a program for con- 
tinuing individual professional growth. 

5. The campus laboratory school 
should share in providing opportunities 
for experimentation and research. Be- 
cause the major function of the campus 
laboratory school in teacher education 
is to provide varied laboratory expe- 
riences for teachers in preparation, it 
should utilize every possible oppor- 
tunity for experimentation and_ re- 
search that will not interfere with the 
other functions of the school. The 
campus laboratory school should be con- 
stantly evaluating its program and im- 
proving its suaniiienes. It can point the 
direction in such matters as the evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of the school 
program, the development and use of 
new teaching procedures, the develo 
ment and use of instructional materials, 
the application of what is known about 
human growth and development, and 
the employment of democratic pro- 
cedures at all levels including school 
administration and community rela- 
tions. This brief list suggests a type of 
experimentation for which there is a 
great need. 

Since staff members in a laboratory 
school usually carry very heavy loads, 
it is doubtful that experimentation and 
research of a highly technical nature 
can be carried on effectively by the 
regular staff. Provision must be made 
for staff members who have time for 
research. The staff must be adequate 
in both quality and quantity. The 
necessary conditions are more likely to 
prevail in institutions which offer grad- 
uate work. 

6. The campus laboratory-school staff 
should share in providing for the suc- 
cessful induction of beginning teachers. 
Staff members in the campus laboratory 
school should work with their colleagues 
both on and off the campus in following 
graduates into the public schools of the 
state. It is desirable that cooperative 
arrangements be developed whereby 
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several teacher-education institutions 
work together in this venture. 

7. The campus laboratory-school staff 
should share in providing professional 
leadership in the area served by the 


college. The campus laboratory-school 
staff should share in providing profes- 
sional leadership both on and off the 


campus. This leadership may be ex- 
ercised in various ways, such as those 
listed below. 


On Campus 


a. The campus laboratory-school staff 
can exert leadership in determining the 
function of the laboratory school. 

b. The general-education and _pro- 
fessional-education programs of the 
college should be determined by the 
entire faculty and representatives from 
the student body working cooperatively. 
The campus _laboratory-school staff 
should play a significant role in this 
undertaking. 


Off Campus 


a. Campus _laboratory-school _ staff 
members should demonstrate, in regular 
practice, the best methods of teachin 
and best practice in the selection an 
use of instructional materials. 

b. The campus laboratory school may 
cooperate with other schools in experi- 
mentation designed to improve practice. 

c. Campus _laboratory-school staff 
members may serve as consultants on 
call, to visit local schools for the pur- 

se of aiding them in evaluating and 
their practices. 

. Speakers from the campus labor- 
atory-school staff may be available for 
service to community organizations. 

e. Refresher experiences for public- 
school teachers may be arranged on the 
campus or by extension. 

f. Workshop consultants might be 
supplied from the campus laboratory- 
school staff. 

g. The campus laboratory-school staff 
may participate in programs of the state 
department of public instruction, de- 
signed to improve practices in the public 
schools. 

h. Institutions which operate campus 
laboratory schools may make their facili- 
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ties available to nearby teacher-education 
institutions which do not have such 
facilities. Independent and_ church- 
related institutions may sometimes be 
served in this way. 

Probably there has never been a 
greater opportunity to point the way 
toward better public education than 
exists at present. There is need for and 
a disposition to do something about im- 
proving such aspects of public education 
as school curriculum, school administra- 
tion, school building, and school-dis- 
trict organization. Campus laboratory 
schools under the direction of leaders 
with vision and enthusiasm should seize 
this opportunity to contribute to the 
improvement of the public schools. 


Some Problems in Need of 
Solution 


One of the most pressing problems in 
establishing and maintaining a o 
campus laboratory school is that of ob- 
taining faculty members who are pre- 
pared to assume the many crucial 
responsibilities involved. In the opinion 
of the writer, there is no position in the 
whole field of professional education 
that is so crucial, so difficult, or so chal- 
lenging as that of the laboratory-school 
teacher. It is not likely that anyone who 
has been a laboratory-school teacher or 
who is acquainted with the job to be 
done will p sna the soundness of this 
opinion. In spite of this fact, little has 
been done by graduate schools to develop 
curricula designed to prepare teachers 
for laboratory schools. There is an as- 
sumption on the part of some that all 
that is needed to become a successful 
laboratory-school teacher is successful 
teaching experience and a master’s de- 
gree in the general field of education. 
Experience has demonstrated that these 
two qualifications are helpful. The job 
of directing the learning of prospective 
teachers, however, requires more than 
ability to direct the learning of children. 
It is logical to insist that specific addi- 
tional preparation be provided for those 
who plan to become laboratory-school 
teachers. Fortunately, some institutions 
offering graduate work are alert to this 
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problem and are doing something about 
it. The years ahead should show real 
improvement in this regard. 

A second problem that is of real con- 
cern to all who are acquainted with the 
situation is that of the terrific load car- 
ried by many staff members in labora- 
tory schools, especially at the ele- 
mentary level. The following state- 
ment, made by the writer in another 
connection, seems worthy of repetition: 

“In the public school, responsibility 
for a group of children is considered a 
load. However, the laboratory-school 
teacher must, in addition to this full 
load, teach for many observers, direct 
the activities of student teachers, hold 
numerous conferences, serve on commit- 
tees, and engage in many other activities 
pertinent to his position.”* This is a 
restrained statement. Those who know 
will add many responsibilities to the list. 
Adequate salary and status in terms of 
rank will help; but these are not enough. 
Some institutions are making progress 
on this problem, but much more atten- 
tion to the problem is needed in most 
institutions. 

A third problem is the issue as to 
whether the laboratory school should be 
a typical school or a superior school. 
There are those who hold that the lab- 
oratory school should be typical of the 
schools in the area and that to be ahead 
of present practice will result in the 
preparation of teachers who will be 
unhappy and disillusioned when they go 
into the public schools. If real progress 
is to be made in the direction of improv- 
ing public education, however, the lab- 
oratory school must lead the way. If, as 
has been suggested in this discussion, 
those preparing to become teachers have 
contacts with not one but several schools, 
they should be able to adjust and also 
to lead when they become teachers. The 
demand for educational improvement 
creates a compelling need for more really 
good laboratory schools. 


*Tanruther, E. M. “Professional Laboratory 


Experiences for Students in Elementary Educa- 
tion at Indiana State Teachers College.” The 
Teachers College Journal. Indiana State Teach- 
. Vol. 21, No. 6, pp. 118-119. 


ers College, 1 
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A fourth problem relates to the cost 
of the laboratory school. There is no 
doubt that good schools are costly. This 
is true in every field of education and at 
every level. It is extremely costly to 
provide facilities for the proper educa- 
tion of good doctors, dentists, and 
good engineers. By comparison, the ex- 
penditures for educating teachers are 
obviously inadequate at present. 

It is also costly to pay out the money 
that is expended each year in this coun- 
try for such items as liquor, soft drinks, 
tobacco, chewing gum, and slot ma- 
chines. By contrast with such expend- 
itures, the financial requirements of the 
teacher-education program seem modest 
indeed. 

Educators need to look at their own 
sense of values and to induce others who 
help to pay the bills in this country to 
do likewise. Are good teachers impor- 
tant to the national welfare? If they are, 
then the bill for preparing them must 
be paid. In comparison with other ex- 
penditures made by the American peo- 

le, the cost of teacher education, 
including good laboratory schools, is 
certainly not excessive. The need is well 
expressed as follows: 

“From all the foregoing it becomes 
clear that the campus laboratory school 
should seize the opportunity to put in 
operation the best educational philos- 
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ophy and practice in the education of 

ildren and in teacher education. This 
study group firmly believes that this 
goal can best be achieved in most insti- 
tutions with the campus laboratory 
school. Such an institution appears just 
as essential to the education of a teacher 
as a general hospital is to the education 
of a physician and surgeon, or as a 
forestry or agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, engineering laboratory, psycholog- 
ical or dental clinic are in the educa- 
tional programs of their respective 
professions.”’® 

It is heartening indeed to note that 
during the last five years a very sizable 
number of teacher-education institu- 
tions, including both teachers colleges 
and universities, have after careful con- 
sideration of the issues involved decided 
to increase their facilities by erecting 
new campus laboratory-school buildings. 
If the physical expansion is accom- 
panied by vision and wise leadership in 
these and other similar institutions, the 
effectiveness of teacher education will be 
raised to a higher level. 


* American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. “The Place and Function of the 
Campus Laboratory School in Teacher Educa- 
tion.” (Report of Study Group III, Sections A 
and B). Estes Park School for Executives Work- 
shop, 1948. 


CurricuLuM Revision AT Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


At Iowa State Teachers College, the past year has seen an unusual amount of attention 
to curriculum development. In the spring of 1949 the faculty decided that a thorough-going 
study of the curriculum should be made by a represeatative committee of the faculty. A com- 
mittee of nine was accordingly appointed with the chairman, Daryl Pendergraft of the Depart- 
ment of Social Science, devoting his full time to the project for six months. The other eight 
members were released from half of their normal teaching loads. 

From September to March, open meetings were held by the committee almost daily. 
Meetings were held with each department and with the entire faculty. More than 80 mimeo- 
graphed leaflets kept the faculty informed concerning curriculum trends, recommendations of 
workshops and commissions, and other matters. In an attempt to discover the needs of teachers 
in Iowa schools, an extensive survey was made; forums were held with superintendents and 
legislators; and guidance was obtained from representatives of the United States Office of 
Education and of the State Department of Public Instruction. Members of the committee 


visited other teachers colleges to study their plans and to discuss with their staffs the committee’s 
tentative proposals. When the final proposals were submitted, nearly every member of the 
faculty had participated in their making. With the approval of the State Board of Education, 
the new curriculum will go into effect in June, 1951. 

Basic changes provided for in the new curriculum include (1) an integrated program of 
general education to replace a limited program that is partly elective, (2) a requirement of one 
minor instead of two, (3) an increase in the total requirement from 186 to 196 quarter hours, 
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(4) a more liberal policy with respect to the evaluation of transfer credits, and (5) an expansion 
of the professional sequence. 

General education and basic skills consume 70 quarter hours of the total requirement. 
Twelve hours are devoted to the basic-skills program in which are featured provisions for clinics 
in reading, writing, and speaking, and a special program for students with superior achieve- 
ment in the communications field. There is also a four-hour course in mathematics designed to 
meet the needs of the ordinary citizen. 

A four-quarter sequence in science starts with an integrated course in the physical sciences, 
followed by a similar course in plant and animal biology. Human biology comes next, and the 
concluding course is in social geography with emphasis on such matters as conservation and 
population trends. 

The humanities program of 21 hours begins with a three-quarter sequence in which the 
great cultural epochs of man are studied intensively. Essentially this sequence represents an 
integration of Western-civilization and world-literature courses. It will be taught by instructors 
from various areas such as art, music, literature, and history; but each instructor will be 
expected to teach all phases of the course. The remainder of the humanities program is given 
over to a course in art, one in music, and either “Introduction to Philosophy” or “Introduction 
to the Bible.” 

Following the integrated humanities sequence will come the 12-hour social science sequence 
dealing with modern economic, political, and social problems. Except for those who demon- 
strate competency of a high level, all students, irrespective of fields of concentration, will be 
required to take all of the work in general education. Curriculum revision does not consist 
in giving new names to old coutses; the plans for each course have been made with the 
objectives of general education in mind. 

The common professional education of all students, whether prospective secondary or 
elementary teachers, consists of 33 quarter hours of work distributed through the four years. 
The sequence starts with a three-hour course in the freshman year calied “Exploring the Teach- 
ing Profession,” followed by a three-quarter sequence, ordinarily starting in the sophomore 
year, tentatively called “Fundamentals of Teaching.” It will give a total of 15 quarter-hours’ 
credit and will meet on a laboratory basis, thus giving ample time for observation and a chance 
to try out educational theories with actual situations. Educational psychology will be the 
core of the course, but it will include much more than that. Late in the junior year or early in 
the senior year, there will be a quarter's work devoted essentially to student teaching. With 
the exception of work in methods of teaching the student's specialty, taken the first period of 
the morning, the entire day will be spent in the laboratory school where many laboratory experi- 
ences will be included in the student teacher's schedule. Following the student teaching and 
always in the senior year is a seminar-type course in “Problems of Teachers.” 

Those plannning to teach in the junior-high school or elementary grades will have certain 
additional required work. For example, a student planning to become a kindergarten-primary 
teacher will take, in addition to the 70 hours of general education and the 33 hours of common 
professional education, the following: eight hours in the teaching of reading and the language 
arts; eight hours in learning to prepare and teach integrated units of science, social science, 
etc.; five hours in the essentials of art and methods of teaching art; similar work in music; 
eight hours in children’s literature; three hours in the psychology of young children; two hours 
in methods of teaching kindergarten-primary arithmetic; work in American History; and 
additional work in science. 

A striking feature of the new program for elementary teachers is the provision that 20 
quarter hours beyond all other required work must be concentrated in some particular area. 
This concentration may be wholly within one department, or it may be in such an area as 
recreational leadership, community leadership, or guidance, comprising work in several depart- 
ments. This plan was devised without reference to departmentalization in the public schools; 
rather it was felt that among a dozen teachers in a given elementary school there would be 
those especially qualified in a variety of fields, and through their cooperation the school 
might be considerably enriched. 

The committee found that with the help of materials now abundantly available it is not 
difficult to devise a good curriculum. But to be really effective, a new curriculum must have 
the enthusiastic support of the faculty. The new curriculum at Iowa State Teachers College 
is not revolutionary. It does represent a significant change in the right direction. With very 
few exceptions, it can be taught by the present staff, and the faculty has overwhelmingly 
endorsed it.—Malcolm Price, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 
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Research for Teacher Education: Where to Find It 


J oHN Franklin Bobbitt, ardent apostle 
for the science of education’ in former 
days at the University of Chicago, used 
to state that there was a considerable 
amount of educational science, the chief 
trouble being that it was widely dis- 
persed. Accordingly, it was unimpres- 
sive and rather ineffective. All of us are 
inclined to do those things which find 
support in the thinking of others, and a 
science of education which has little 
force in affecting the beliefs and con- 
victions of other persons is, even if pas- 
sively acceptable, likely to remain unin- 
fluential in our own minds and behavior. 
The collation of the science that we have 
in education is therefore a matter of 
basic importance. 

It is typical of the natural history of 
any intellectual development that educa- 
tional research should exist for some 
time in a state of active growth without 
adequate synthesis and without other 
phases of summarization, interpretation, 
and adaptation essential for widespread 
application. Research cannot blossom 
forth in full maturity without going 
through the normal phases of natural 
development. It was not until about 
1930 that several powerful mediums for 
the integration of educational thinking 
came into existence.? 

Without pause for the intervening 


* Bobbitt, John Franklin. The Curriculum of 
Modern Education, pp. 10-15. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York, 1941. 

*Education Index, 1929; Review of Educa- 
tional Research, 1931; Bibliographies of Re- 
search Studies in Education, United States Office 
of Education, 1929; Selected References on Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, 1933; several na- 
tional surveys of education, and other accessory 
publications; also, Psychological Abstracts, 1927; 
Social Science Abstracts, 1929; Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences, 1933. 


Mr. Scates will welcome suggestions for 
this section. He has recently completed 
his work as Director of Research in Scien- 
tific Personnel for the American Council 
on Education, and communications may 
now be directed to him at Queens College 
of the City of New York, Flushing, Long 
Island. 


years, we may appropriately focus atten- 
tion on the present, for the year 1950 
has brought forth a publication of his- 
toric merit. The Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research,’ sponsored by the 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation and edited by Walter S. Monroe, 
stands supreme as a contribution both 
to present practice and to the further 
growth of education. Whether for prac- 
tical purposes or for research purposes, 
whether for teacher education or for 
other areas, this volume is a worthy cul- 
mination of two decades of integra- 
tive effort. It represents the crowning 
— of educational research to 
ate. 

It would be difficult to overemphasize 
the potential value of this volume. Rep- 
resenting the direct labors of 223 con- 
tributors, and resting on the founda- 
tional work of the 1941 edition, the 
Encyclopedia effectively summarizes 
findings from many thousands of studies 
and presents a synthesis of the current 
status of educational research.‘ 


* Revised edition. Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1950. 1520 p. 

“Notes briefly describing the Encyclopedia 
have appeared in the following: School and Soci- 
ety, Vol. wr 105-6, February 18, 1950; Higher 
Education, Vol. 6, p. 157, March 1, 1950; Journal 
of the National Education Association, Vol. 39, 
p. 377, May 1950. 
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There may be some who are misled by 
the title of the Encyclopedia into think- 
ing that it is a volume filled with ma- 
terial which only the research specialist 
can read with ease and profit. The truth 
is quite the contrary. The Encyclopedia 
is designed primarily to be a practical, 
readable volume of service to every 
school person who turns to it. As stated 
in the “Preface,” the directions given to 
each contributor were to “tell what the 
findings of educational research ‘add up 
to’ after critical evaluation, and what 
this synthesis of findings means relative 
to educational theory and practice.” If 
there are certain paragraphs or topics 
which seem technical to the reader, they 
will detract but little from the large 
orientation and rich understanding 
which he can gain from reading an 
article in his field of interest. 


Research as a Guide for 
Teacher Education 


It would seem that there are three 
areas of service which the Encyclopedia 
may render those who are engaged in 
teacher education. The first area con- 
cerns guidance in the process of educat- 
ing future teachers. For example, what 
are the essential problems and the cen- 
tral issues in teacher education? It is 
always helpful to compare one’s own 
thinking with the analyses of others; it 
is reassuring to learn that someone else 
has recognized the same difficulties one 
faces in his own endeavors. What solu- 
tions have been found by others, and 
what are the trends of thought? We can 
all profit from exchange of information 
and ideas—especially when the ideas 
grow closely out of facts. 

The principal article dealing with 
teacher education as a process is found 
under the head, “Teacher Education.” 
This treatment comprises 40 of 
the Encyclopedia and is divided into 


five sections which deal with the history 
of normal schools and education depart- 
ments in colleges, with organization and 
administration, with the curriculum of 
teacher education (which goes into in- 
dividual subject fields), the staff which 
teaches future teachers, and the early 
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selection of students. Altogether, 281 
basic references are cited. 

Of equally direct concern are several 
other articles. “Student Teaching and 
Internship” is devoted to one of the core 
areas of teacher preparation. A section 
on educating teachers for rural schools 

pp. 1061-64) exists by virtue of the fact 

at more than half the school teachers 
of the country are in rural schools. In- 
service education (pp. 1421-23) is cov- 
ered by a section under “Teacher 
Personnel.” 

In addition to these direct articles are 
many others which the teacher of teach- 
ers would find of value as guides in his 
work. He will be interested, as a mat- 
ter of close background, in the presenta- 


tions on “Colleges and Universities” 
(58 pages) , on “Student Personnel 
Work” (73 pages), and on “Teaching 
Competencies.” 


One will not read these treatments 
without gaining a fuller understanding 
of teacher education. One is likely also 
to have certain questions raised in his 
mind which he will ponder for some 
time and sooner or later take some action 
about—to try to draw teacher education 
a little closer in his institution, or his 
state, or in the country at large, to what 
an enlightened perspective might in- 
dicate is desirable. Certainly the articles 
are as provocative as they are factual. 


Research Content for 
Teaching Teachers 


A second area of service which the 
Encyclopedia can render is to afford 
content material for the teaching of 
teachers. No matter what one’s subject 
field, he is certain to find authoritative, 
factually based articles. Of course, one 
has textbooks; but these need supple- 
menting. One has his own ideas; but 
these need the benefit of constant review 
and broadening in the light of the con- 
tinuing developments in one’s field. 
One may draw upon the Encyclopedia 
mechanically, even if in no other way, 
for outlines of major issues and for 
bibliographies and reading lists for his 
classes; but most of all he will expect 
to find stimulation, new points of view, 
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new building blocks of fact with which 
to construct new ideas. 

The general treatment on methods is 
under the head, “Methods of Teaching.” 
This article reviews the research on 
pupil-teacher relationships, general pat- 
terns of instruction, assignments, motiva- 
tion, evaluation of pupil learning, and 
further research meshed. Under the first 
section one will find answers to such 
questions as: Does it make any difference 
in the success of a teacher whether he is 
given pupils with mental ability similar 
to his own? What kind of teacher do 
to like best? Does a teacher do any 

tter when he has more knowledge 
about the life problems of his pupils? 
Will pupils learn more under the teacher 
whose concern is mainly with knowledge 
of subject-matter? Can experienced 
teachers ascertain the personal needs of 
their pupils, or is the help of specialists 
needed? Of course, we all have opinions 
on such matters; but it is of some interest 
to see whether our opinions are borne 
out. One thing we learn as we mature 
is that we cannot make certain things 
true just by believing them to be. 

For special methods there is in the 
Encyclopedia an abundance of research 
treatises. There is probably no subject 
field which is not covered. Turning the 
pages will reveal summaries of research 
dealing with agricultural education, 
arithmetic, art education, business edu- 
cation, character education, and con- 
sumer education—to take only the first 
three letters of the alphabet. Treatises 
of more than 20 pages each include 
English, foreign languages (modern), 
physical education, reading, and social 
studies. These treatments normally deal 
with all of the aspects of the field which 
are of interest to a teacher, supervisor, 
or administrator, including curriculum, 
evaluation, methods, current practices, 
and so on. 

There are other articles on background 
subjects which will be of interest. For 
example, there are treatments by 
school level: “Elementary Education” 
(30 pages) , “Secondary Education” (49 
pages) , “Preschool Education,” “Primary 
Education,” and so on. More specific 
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topics of interest to the teacher cover 
such subjects as “Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials,” “ — in Teaching,” “Di- 
recting Study,” “Integration,” etc. 
There are many subjects in the field of 
educational psychology and educational 
sociology: for example, “Child De- 
velopment” (61 pages) “Individual 
Differences,” “Intelligence and Intelli- 
gence Tests,” “Leadership,” “Learning,” 
“Mental Hygiene,” “Motivation,” “Per- 
sonality.” here are treatments of 
special groups: “Gifted Children,” “Phys- 
ically Handicapped,” “Special Schools 
and Special Classes,” “Veterans Educa- 
tion.” Green colored pages in the 
center of the volume contain an index 
which will show where smaller topics are 
to be found. 


Opportunities for Acquainting 
Students with Research 


A third area of service is to make 
educational research directly available 
to students of education, both under- 
graduate and graduate. The Encyclo- 
pedia is something they can read. It is 
only one stage removed from the original 
research, and since in many cases the 
articles are written by persons who did 
some of the original research, the articles 
have the research flavor. The Encyclo- 
pedia offers a fascinating opportunity 
for students to become acquainted rather 
directly with this large and vigorous 
phase of education. 

Those who are charged with the 
responsibility for inducting prospective 
teachers into the scheme of values and 
the frame of thought which the teacher 
of tomorrow should hold will place large 
emphasis on research. 

he amount of research which is 
available in education will undoubtedly 
come as a surprise to most prospective 
teachers. In fact, many of them do not 
know that educational research exists 
at all. They probably assume that the 
ideas which we pronounce in textbooks 
and in class discussions are simply the 
mature judgments of persons who, by 


vested authority, are given the right to 
make them. The world at large seems 
to be run in this fashion; why not edu- 
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cation also? The idea is, of course, in 
part true; but only in part, and this dis- 
tinction is of the utmost importance. 
While we must never discount the role 
of judgment in education and must not 
damage in any degree the feeling of 
responsibility of every teacher and ad- 
ministrator ber exercising his best judg- 
ment, we can point out that there are 
countless truths which can be objectively 
supported that must enter into any 
callghvennd judgment. It is the role of 
research to develop as many of these 
truths as possible; it is the role of the 
Encyclopedia to summarize and make 
them available. 

No one in a professional calling is 
free to exercise his own opinions except 
insofar as they take account of what is 
definitely known to be true; and in 
educating teachers, we have the respon- 
sibility both of turning to research our- 
selves whenever it is available and of 
teaching them to do likewise. We may 
not agree with the research findings; we 
may question the insights or the abilities 
of those who report their studies; we are 
expected to exercise judgment in the 
acceptance and interpretation of re- 
search; but we are not free to ignore 
research. We cannot be worthy mem- 
bers of our profession without giving 
the fullest possible attention to what 
research has found and to what it might 
find if conducted more adequately now 
and in the future. To this end there 
is no publication of such ready service- 
ability as the Encyclopedia. 

Direct reading assignments in the 
Encyclopedia may be valuable. For such 
purpose the volume becomes more than 
a reference work and an adequate num- 
ber of copies will have to be made 
available in the library the same as is 
done with other content volumes to 
which classes are referred. Students may 
be referred to the Encyclopedia to find 
answers to a list of questions given them, 
or they may be encouraged to form their 
own questions for answer by such read- 
ing. They should learn that the Encyclo- 
pedia is an excellent bibliography on 
most any topic. And, as Carter Alex- 
ander emphasized in his library course 
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at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, it is a good thing for anyone to 
begin his reading with an overview 
summary statement. 


Use of the Encyclopedia 
in Schools 

There should be a copy of the Ency- 
clopedia in every school in the country. 
This was true even of the first (1941) 
edition, and the statement can be made 
even more emphatically of the new and 
enlarged edition. In every school? One- 
room schools? Yes. Particularly in one- 
room schools. If we believe in research 
and in its value for educational practice, 
we can think of no better, no wiser, no 
more profitable expenditure of a given 
amount of money than the placing of a 
copy of the Encyclopedia where every 
teacher and every administrator can have 
free and ready access to it—particularly 
those teachers who are most on their own 
and have to make decisions on a wide 
variety of problems. We can think of 
no better use of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion funds than the purchase of one or 
several copies of the Encyclopedia and 
the placing of it where it can be used 
freely. 

Principals will find that many of the 
embarrassing questions raised by par- 
ents can be handled effectively by refer- 
ence to the appropriate summary in the 
Encyclopedia. A copy should always be 
available on the principal’s desk. The 
Encyclopedia should be the first thought 
when he is faced with a new problem. 
If he will form the habit of using it in 
this way, he will readily be convinced 
that there is no other single source so 
valuable. 

Reasons for making the Encyclopedia 
readily accessible to all are not con- 
fined to purely practical ones; they lie 
in the philosophic field also. Making 
research results freely available is one 
aspect of the spirit of research. Truth 
should be discovered and shared; it 

ows in the sharing. Disseminating 
acts is one of the purposes of every 


teacher. Making the basic structure of — 
thought widely known is one of the 
goals of democracy. aj as copies of 
public laws are print 


and made avail- 
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able without cost to those who request 
them, so the “laws” which are revealed 
by research—much of it publicly sup- 

rted—should be made widely and 
reely accessible to all who are interested. 


Supplementary Sources of Research 
for Teacher Education 


What about research which is reported 
subsequent to the 1950 edition? There 
are adequate answers to this — 
The Review of Educational Research 
brings out an issue every three years 
devoted to “Teacher Personnel.” * The 
number for June, 1949, appeared too 
late for coverage in the Encyclopedia; 
' it carries five chapters directly on the 
education of teachers and other cha 
ters which would be of interest to teach- 
ers. Occasionally there will be a 
chapter on teacher education in other 
issues of the Review; e.g., “Teacher Edu- 
cation in Science and Mathematics” 
(October, 1942, 1945, and 1948). Re- 
search on general methods of teaching 
and on the teaching of individual sub- 
ject fields is covered in other issues of 
the Review. There is an index in each 
December issue; for earlier material, a 
Twelve-Year Index (published in De- 
cember, 1944) covers all material in the 
Review up through 1942. The Review 
is the only adequate, systematic supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia. Both are 
sponsored by the American Educational 
Research Association. 

Other continuing sources of informa- 
tion about teacher education are likely 
to include a preponderance of nonre- 
search material, but they may be con- 
sulted for what research may be found. 
The Education Index, which appears 
monthly, carries many heads beginning 
with “Teacher” and “Teaching,” such 
for example as “Teacher Training,” 
“Teacher Recruiting,” “Teacher Train- 
ing in Service,” and so on. The Biblio- 
graphic Index, which cites bibliogra- 
phies, has since 1937 carried the head, 
“Teachers—Training.” W. S. Gray has 


* Issues have appeared on this subject in April, 
1931, and in June of 1934, 1937, 1940, 1943, 1946, 
and 1949. Each one carries about 100 pages of 
summarized research for the triennium covered. 
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compiled an annual bibliography, 
“Selected References on Teacher Edu- 
cation,” which has appeared since 1933 
in December issues of the Elementary 
School Journal. 

For some years, masters’ and doctors’ 
theses dealing with problems of teacher 
education were listed and annotated in 
the United States Office of Education 
publication, Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education (Bulletin 1928, No. 
22, covering 1926-27, annually through 
Bulletin 1941, No. 5, covering 1939-40) . 
“Teacher Training” was the division 
head used. In addition, a subject index 
in the further references. 
Carter V. ’s list of “Doctors’ Dis- 
sertations Under Way in Education” 
continues; it appeared annually in the 
Journal of Educational Research from 
January, 1931, to January, 1946, and has 
subsequently appeared in the Phi Delta 
Kappan in March, 1947 and 1948, and 
in February, 1949 and 1950. 

Research of special interest to teach- 
ers was summarized in 1939 by a special 
publication of two educational associa- 
tions.* Yearbooks of the National 
Society for the Study of Education often 
report a certain amount of research, as 
do those of other organizations. 

Problems in teacher education need- 
ing further research attention, as found 
in 26 articles and books, were listed some 
years ago by Good, Barr, and Scates.* 
These problems are still worthy of study; 
the list can be expanded from sugges- 
tions in the Encyclopedia. 


Earlier Materials 


For those who wish the perspective 
of earlier periods, several sources are 
readily available. These will, however, 
in the main deal with general treatises 


*American Educational Research Association 
and the National Education Association, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. The Implications 
of Research for the Classroom Teacher. Joint 
yearbook. National Education Association, 


Washington, D. C., 1939. 318 p. 


"Good, Carter V.; Barr, A. S.; and Scates, 
Douglas E. The Methodology of Educational 
Research, PP. 777-93. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
936. 890 p. 


New York, 
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rather than with research; a small num- 
ber of research articles are included in 
some of them. It is of considerable in- 
terest to note the increasing absence of 
research as one pursues the subject back- 
ward, toward or beyond 1910. 

Three extensive bibliographies are 
available from the United States Office 
of Education since 1930, beginning with 
the National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers,* and continuing up to 
1941.* Lancaster prepared an outline 
of t of material available.*° The 
bibliography of bibliographies a. 
by Monroe and Shores™ in 1935 is a 
source having great power. While this 
volume covers back to 1910, it includes 
bibliographic works of even earlier 

te. 

It is particularly instructive to note 
the topics under which teacher education 
and teaching problems are listed, and 
the complete absence of anything like 
objective research, in a oe mynd 
published in 1897.** The articles on 
teacher education in the Cyclopedia of 
Education, published about 1911, are 


* Betts, Gilbert L.; Frazier, B. W.; and Gam- 
ble, G. C. Selected Bibliography on the Educa- 
tion of Teachers. United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1933, No. 10. National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers, Vol. 1. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1932. 118 p. 

* United States Office of Education. Education 
of Teachers: Selected Bibliography, October 1, 
1935 to January 1, 1941. Bulletin 1941, No. 2. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1941. 60 p.; United States Office of Education. 
Education of Teachers: Selected Bibliography, 
June 1, 1932 to October 1, 1935. Pamphlet No. 
66. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1936. 42 p. 

* Lancaster, John H. “Guide to the Literature 
on Education of Teachers.” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, Vol. 19, pp. 363-72, 
May 1933. 

“ Monroe, Walter S. and Shores, Louis. Bibli- 
, and Summaries in Education to July 
= H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 1936. 

p- 


Monroe, Will S. Biblio 
D. — and Co., New York, 1897. 202 p. 
“Monroe, Paul, editor. A Cyclopedia of 
ee Macmillan Co., New York, 1911-13. 
v. 


phy of Education. 
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of somewhat the same character. (See 
“Teachers, Training of’ and other re- 
lated topics. Articles on methods are 
handled under oe Principles of” 
and “Teaching, T of”). 

While these earlier publications did 
not pretend to represent research, one 
who reads them gains the impression 
that educational problems in those times 
had been less minutely analyzed and, 
correspondingly, did not carry with them 
such a highly developed and specific 
vocabulary. In the history of any 
science, technical vocabul follows 
upon analytical differentiation. Our 
efforts at objective observation during 
the Twentieth Century have not only 
given us facts, they have brought to our 
attention a host of facts which were 
utterly passed over in earlier times 
because refined concepts did not exist 
to alert the observer or enable him to 
record subtle differences. 

Not every detailed difference is 
significant; it is the province of research 
and application to ascertain those which 
are significant. Even though we are still 
primarily in this period of ascertaini 
the constituent elements of education 
phenomena and of seeking to discover 
what aspects of our common problems 
are, for certain purposes, worth noting, 
we may recognize considerable progress 
in that we have adapted our perceptual 
processes and our thinki schemes to 
a much higher degree of refinement than 
was evident a generation ago. More 
dependable prediction, selection, and 
control are stages of our research which 
can follow; but they could not, except 
by happy accident, precede the work we 
have done. 

The field of education is now 
well indexed and summarized. Current 
changes in research findings and in in- 
terpretation are quickly available to 
any reader. The present treatment has 
pointed out those sources which are most 
convenient and most rewarding when 
one seeks research findi connected 
with the education of teachers. 


Browsing Through the 


National Council for 
the Social Studies 


S TAFF members of teacher-education 
institutions that prepare social-studies 
teachers can perform no single service 
more valuable than that of introducing 
their students to the values of member- 
ship in the National Council for the 
Social Studies of the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. The new 
student rate makes such membership 
especially attractive to the prospective 
teacher. Let’s look at some of the NCSS 
publications of recent months, in order 
to get an idea of the value of such mem- 
bership. These are, of course, in addition 
to the monthly magazine, Social Educa- 
tion, that all members receive at no addi- 
tional cost. 

Every member receives a copy of the 
annual Yearbook. Nonmembers may pur- 
chase one in either a paper-bound or a 
cloth-bound edition. The 1948 Yearbook, 
Geographic Approaches to Social Educa- 
tion, was edited by Clyde F. Kohn. The 
300-page book is divided into six sections: 
General Goals and Philosophy; Specific 
Objectives; Tools for the Achievement of 
Goals; Implications for the Elemen 
Curriculum; Implications for the Second- 
ary Curriculum; and Implications for the 
Teacher-Training Curriculum. This last 
section, prepared by Alfred H. Meyer, 
will be of most interest to readers of The 
Journal of Teacher Education. The dis- 
cussions of academic teacher education 
and that of the certification of geography 
teachers are splendid. 

The 1949 Yearbook was titled Improv- 
ing the Teaching of World History. 
Edith West, the editor, divided her ma- 
terial into seven parts: World History in 
the Schools; World Understanding in the 
Elementary School and Junior-High- 


Bookshelves 


With 
Dorothy MeCashey 


Every now and then all of us need the 
incentive to inventory our own profes- 
sional reading and to supplement our 
library collections in special fields. Since 
the social studies are so central an instru- 
ment for attaining the basic purposes of 
education, it seemed desirable to give 
that field special emphasis in an early 
issue. We are privileged to have this part 
of the book-review section written by 
Ralph Adams Brown, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cortland, New York. In the con- 
cluding section of this issue are reviews of 
Parts I and II of the Forty-ninth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. The Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Part Il, is reviewed by 
H. J. Hickes, Coordinator of Special Edu- 
cation, Streeter, Illinois—Dorothy Mc- 
Cuskey. 

(Communications to Miss McCuskey 
should be addressed to her at the School 
of Education, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill.) 


School Programs; Alternative Patterns 
for Senior-High Programs; Problems of 
Teaching and Learning in World His- 
tory; Materials for the Study of World 
History; Interpretations in Social Science 
for the World History Teacher; and Im- 
plications and Next Steps. 

Another important part of the NCSS 
ee ee program is the series of bul- 
etins, issued at the rate of two or three 
a year. These vary in size from 50 to 150 

ages. The more popular bulletins are 
requently revised and reissued. Recent 
bulletins include: 


Howard P. Anderson, E. F. Lindquist, 
revised by Harry D. Berg, Selected Test 
Items in American Government 

Horace T. Morse and George H. Mc- 
Cune, Selected Items for the Testing 
of Study Skills 

Laura M. Schufelt, editor, Developing 
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Citizenship Through School Activities 
Alice W. Spieseke, Bibliography of Text- 
books in the Social Studies 
Ryland Crary and John T. Robinson, 
America’s Stake in Human Rights 
Howard H. Cummings, Jmproving Hu- 
man Relations 


The NCSS also has a curriculum series, 
with new contributions appearing at ir- 
lar intervals. The most recent is 
titled: Social Education of Young Chil- 
dren; Kindergarten-Primary Grades, ed- 
ited by Mary Willcockson. 

There is also a “How to Do It” series, 
consisting of six- or eight-page leaflets. 
A recent one is “How to Use a Bulletin 
Board,” by Marion L. Ryan. 


Methods in the Social Studies 


John U. Michaelis’ Social Studies for 
Children in a Democracy was scheduled 
for publication by Prentice-Hall in the 
late summer, or early fall. The author, 
Director of Supervised Teaching at the 
University of California and one of the 
more prolific writers on the social studies, 
has planned this for use as a textbook 
for those preparing to teach in the ele- 
mentary school. Among the general areas 
discussed in detail are group processes, 
problem solving, democratic behavior, 
child growth and development, newer 
trends and developments in evaluation, 
and many and varied instructional re- 
sources. 

The present writer had an opportunity 
to read a part of Professor Michaelis’ 
book in galley proof and was much im- 

ressed. It is evident that the author has 

en in close touch with curricular devel- 
opments all over the country, that he has 
kept in contact with the practical side of 
classroom teaching, and that he has the 
ability to analyze and interpret the mass 
of data he has assembled. On the basis 
of a partial examination, this writer be- 
lieves Social Studies for Children in a 
Democracy is one of the most significant 
books in the area of the teaching of the 
social studies to appear in several years. 

As this review material was being pre- 
pared, the present writer learned of the 


publication of another new textbook in 
the teaching of the social studies at the 
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elementary-school level, but was unable 
to secure a copy in time for inclusion. 
The book is Ralph C. Preston’s Teachin 

Social Studies in the Elementary Schoo 
published by Rinehart and Company. 

Maurice P. Moffatt of the State Teach- 
ers College at Montclair, New Jersey, is 
the author of a new methods text at the 
high-school level: Social Studies Instruc- 
tion; Organization, Teaching, and Su- 
pervision of the Social Studies in Second- 
ary Schools published by Prentice-Hall. 
This book would appear to lack the 
depth of scholarship and the skillful in- 
terpretation of Henry Johnson's text, or 
the breadth or inclusiveness of Edgar 
Bruce Wesley’s—long the two best texts 
in this area. Yet it does answer many of 
the questions that plague the classroom 
teacher, especially the beginning teacher. 

As mentioned above, Edgar Bruce Wes- 
ley’s Teaching Social Studies in High 
Schools has been generally accepted, for 
over a decade, as the most comprehensive 
textbook in the area. D. C. Heath and 
Company has issued a new edition. This 
is a genuine revision, involving major 
changes and the addition of new ma- 
terials. Chapters on “The Social Devel- 
opment of Adolescents” and “Developing 
Concepts and Generalizations” represent 
completely new and useful material. All 
other chapters have been rewritten, and 
the detailed bibliographies have been 
revised. 

Pauline V. Young’s Scientific Social 
Surveys and Research; An Introduction 
to the Background, Content, Methods, 
and Analysis of Social Studies, Prentice- 
Hall, is both a textbook and a reference 
volume for graduate students in sociology 
or social work, This is a new edition of 
a work that has been found valuable. 


Church and State 


The safeguarding of religious freedom 
and the relationship of church and 
state have been continuing problems 
throughout American history. Several 
recent books in this area are especially 
valuable for their content and their 
objective appraisal of the various points 
of view. One of those listed below is, 
of course, among the most controversial 
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books to appear in a long time. The 
last, a three-volume work, is the most 
complete objective study that has ever 
been made in this area, and a work that 
conceivably will not need replacement 
for a century or more. Space limita- 
tions prevent review of these books, but 
they are listed because of their unusual 
importance and suggestiveness. 


Paul Blanshard, American Freedom and 
Catholic Power, Beacon Press 
Joseph L. Blau, editor, Cornerstones of 
Religious Freedom in America, Bea- 
con Press 
R. Freeman Butts, The American Tra- 
dition in Religion and Education, 
Beacon Press 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Church and State 
in the United States; A Historical Sur- 
vey, Source Book and Interpretation of 
Documents and Events. ..., with an 
introduction by Ralph Henry Gabriel, 
and published by Harper and Brothers 
in three volumes. 


Pamphlet Materials 


Few experiments in citizenship im- 
provement have been so fortunate in 
terms of financial support, publicity, 
or resources, as has the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The project has 
been underway less than a year, and it 
is too early to foresee the ultimate con- 
tributions it may make. Yet the progress 
+ eda recently issued by the Citizenship 
Education Project, An Approach to Citt- 
zenship Education, should be of interest 
to all concerned with the training of 
social-studies teachers. 

Often the most significant studies re- 
ceive little publicity or advance recogni- 
tion. Such would seem to be the case 
with the Open-mindedness Study of the 
Philadelphia public schools. Two 
pamphlets, mentioned below, have re- 
sulted from the study, and a third will 
appear this fall. 

Open-mindedness Can Be Taught, 
Board of Public Education of Phila- 
delphia, is a preliminary report that 
recounts briefly “the thoughts and 


actions related to this Study in the 
period through March, 1948.” It lists 
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and analyzes five “hallmarks” of open- 
mindedness and discusses “Can open- 
mindedness be taught?” It also includes 
a pr report and a discussion of 
the future work of the Study. 

Toward the Open Mind, Board of 
Education of Philadelphia, is a well- 
illustrated oversize, 16-page booklet 
that records actual situations in which 
teachers and their pupils detected 
closed minds, created a good climate, 
made decisions, attacked problems, and 
built desirable attitudes. This should 
be extremely useful in teacher-training 
workshops and seminars. 

Two recent bulletins of the United 
States Office of Education contain in- 
formation and suggestions that those 
engaged in training social-studies teach- 
ers will wish to know about. Howard R. 
Anderson’s Teaching of United States 
History in Public High Schools; An 
Inquiry Into Offerings and Registra- 
tion, 1946-47, Bulletin 1949, No. 7, in- 
cludes the most complete data now 
available on the extent of teaching, and 
requirements, of American history at the 
high-school level. Dorothy McClure’s 
Developing Life Adjustment Education 
in a Local School, Circular No. 253, is 
a useful curriculum bulletin with a fine 
bibliography. 

Among the sources of pamphlet ma- 
terial to which prospective  social- 
studies teachers should be introduced, 
the Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 
ranks high. According to the terms of 
a working arrangement which they have 
made with the Public Affairs Committee, 
the latter publish all popular versions 
of Twentieth Century Fund _ studies. 
The Twentieth Century Fund issues, sev- 
eral times a year, a Newsletter which 
contains news of their activities and 
excerpts from research findings. This 
will be sent without charge to any teach- 
er or student who requests it. 

Four popular versions of their re- 
search findings are now in print and 
may be secured from the Public Affairs 
Committee, New York. 


T. R. Carskadon and S. T. Williamson, 
Your Stake in Collective Bargaining 
Gloria Waldron and Norman S. Bu- 
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chanan, America’s Stake in World 
Trade 
Gloria Waldron and J. Frederic Dew- 
hurst, Power, Machines and Plenty 
Osgood Nichols and T. R. Carskadon, 
an Labor and Management Work 
Together? 


Materials on World Affairs 


Leonard S. Kenworthy of Brooklyn 
College has compiled a 100-page list of 
Free and Inexpensive Materials on 
World Affairs for Teachers. The ma- 
terials are listed under five major 
sections: Some World Problems; United 
States Foreign Policy; Teaching Methods 
and Teaching Materials; Some Regions 
of the World and Individual Countries; 
and United Nations and World Gov- 
ernment. This is the most comprehen- 
sive guide in print, and has been used 
with excellent results in social-studies 
methods courses in several universities. 

Guide to Historical Fiction 

Hannah Logasa’s Historical Fiction, 
and Other Reading References for 
Classes in Junior and Senior High 
Schools, McKinley Publishing Company, 
is a useful, well-arranged guide to his- 
torical fiction. It should prove valuable 
to young teachers. 


Some General Reading 

The books mentioned in this section 
are devoted to broad areas of education 
and will be of considerable interest to 
many people working in the social 
studies. 

Theodore Brameld’s Ends and Means 
in Education; A Mid-century Appraisal, 
Harper and Brothers, discusses various 
philosophical concepts, _ controversial 
issues, new frontiers in education, and 
what the author terms “education for 
cultural renaissance.” Readers will find 
it both stimulating and suggestive, a 
book worth rereading a decade from 
now. 

Goals for American Education, Harper 
and Brothers, is edited by Lyman Bry- 
son, Louis Finkelstein, and R. M. 
Maclver. The 550-page book contains 

pers read at the ninth symposium of 


the Conference on Science, Philosophy, 
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and Religion, together with comments 
made by a distinguished panel of edu- 
cators, scientists, and philosophers. 

A new edition of Robert Ulich’s 
History of Educational Thought, Amer- 
ican Book Company, has just been pub- 
lished. This is one of the more 
stimulating of the many good surveys 
of educational development. 

Harold Spear’s The High School for 
Today, American Book Company, plots 
a challenging road to the improvement 
of secondary-school teaching. 


National Society for 
the Study of Education 


The Forty-ninth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Learning and Instruction, Part 
I, University of Chicago Press, 1950, 
faces squarely the fundamental dilemma 
of modern education. As G. Lester 
Anderson, chairman of the yearbook 
committee, points out in the introduc- 
tion, learning is today rather generally 
— as “a change in behavior which 
results from experience,” yet methods 
in actual use are chiefly those designed 
for the transmission of “content.” The 
committee hopes this Yearbook will 
“symbolize a newer concept of method 
as the process of directing children’s 
learning rather than as the application 
of techniques designed merely to impart 
information,” (p. 3). This volume is 
a practical sequel to the two volumes 
of the Forty-first Yearbook of the Society, 
Philosophies of Education and The Psy- 
chology of oo 

An overview of the general nature of 
learning and of motivation forms a 
frame of reference for the entire volume. 
Section II deals with how children learn 
in the school environment, with specific 
chapters on motor activities; informa- 
tion, concepts, and _ generalizations; 
interest, motives, and attitudes; personal 
and social adjustment; aesthetic re- 
sponses; and and techniques 
of problem solving. The application of 
principles of learning to the improve- 
ment of instruction in the early and 
upper elementary grades and the high 
school constitutes Section III. The book 
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concludes with a section on the school 
as a learning laboratory. 

The eminent authorities who have 
contributed to this volume have suc- 
ceeded in producing a book which is 
both profound and practical. That is not 
to say it is easy reading. It is not. The 
chapter on improving instruction in the 
secondary school is a good case in point. 
The unwary reader who approaches this 
chapter without 2n_ extensive back- 

ound in the dynamics of human ad- 
justment may be bewildered and dis- 
— by the approach used by Tyler 
and Thelen. But any college teacher 
engaged in the preparation of teachers 
and any director of instruction will be 
repaid by a close study of this volume. 

e book is unusually well integrated 
and retains its major focus of develop- 
ing practices in harmony with known 
psychological facts. It should indeed be 
a major factor toward making class- 
rooms real “laboratories for learning” 
rather than “lesson-hearing” rooms. 


Another Notable Yearbook 


Another milestone has been reached 
in the field of education, upon the 
publication of the Forty-ninth Yearbook, 
Part II, The Education of Exceptional 
Children, University of Chicago Press. 
It will be of great stimulation and value 
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to those in the field of education, as 
well as to the many parents, social agen- 
cies, teachers colleges, psychologists, doc- 
tors, and other personnel interested in 
the education of our children. Institu- 
tions desiring to broaden their curricula 
and wishing to guide their education 
students towards the teaching of children 
and not books, will find this publication 
far-reaching indeed. Society as a whole 
has been recalcitrant in its acceptance 
of special education, because of previ- 
ous attempts to resolve the problem 
through the establishment of dumping 
classes. It will be encouraging to learn 
that we are attacking the problem 
through a positive and sound educa- 
tional approach. 

This Yearbook has been the result 
of the group thinking of the leaders in 
the field of special education. And 
throughout its chapters we are priv- 
ileged to see the bloom of educating 
children relative to their needs, abilities, 
and limitations. This publication radi- 
ates the philosophy of educating the 
whole child, and throughout its chapters 
is woven the thread—atypical children 
are more like the normal child than 
different from him in his learning proc- 
esses, and his differences are of degree 
rather than kind; and when all educa- 
tion becomes special education, there 
will be no need for special classes. 


A Review of 


WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Around the Nation 


AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


The Indiana Conference. More than 500 
leaders of the organized teaching profession and 
of lay groups participated in the fifth annual 
National Conference on Evaluative Criteria for 
Teacher-Education Programs of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, held on the campus of Indiana 
University at Bloomington, June 27-30, 1950. 
(For a full report on the findings of the Con- 
ference, see “The Indiana Conference Charts a 
Course,” this issue.) 

The Conference was organized into 28 study 
groups whose deliberations were grouped around 
14 major problems. Two parallel groups were 
assigned to study each problem and to make 
tentative recommendations concerning desirable 
criteria for the evaluation of institutional re- 
sources in each. The 14 major problems were: 
institutional objectives; professional personnel; 
institutional organization; facilities and resources; 
financial support and financial policy; student 
personnel policy and programs; programs of 
general education for securing initial competen- 
cies as related to teaching; programs of speciali- 
zation for securing initial competencies as related 
to teaching; programs of professional education; 
provisions beyond the undergraduate level for 
maintaining and increasing teaching effectiveness, 
with emphasis upon master’s-degree programs for 
teachers; programs for the preparation of super- 
visors, administrators, and professional personnel 
in areas of special school services; institutional 
services to school systems and teachers in the 
field; role of the institution in educational and 
professional leadership; and cooperative develop- 
ment and application of standards. 

The keynote address was delivered by John 
Dale Russell, Director, Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
at the opening general session. Philip Wardner, 
President, National Education Association De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, presented the 
summary of the groups’ findings at the conclud- 
ing luncheon session, and Finis E. Engleman, 
Chairman of the National Commission, and 
Connecticut Commissioner of Education, pro- 
jected possible developments growing out of the 
Conference in the field of accreditation of teacher 
education. 


Group leaders listed according to the sequence 
of the groups were as follows: 


Analysts—J. D. Williams, M. R. Trabue, W. 
Earl Armstrong, Herbert D. Welte, Ernest O. 
Melby, J. Broward Culpepper, Warren C. Lov- 
inger, E. B. Robert, W. E. Peik, J. C. Moffitt, 
Ira L. Huntington, O. C. Aderhold, John L. 
Bracken, and Wayland W. Osborn. 

Chairmen—Garland Godfrey, J. W. Jones, John 
H. Starie, W. V. Cheek, Donald P. Cottrell, 
Henry C. Herge, J. G. Flowers, Joe C. Humphrey, 
C. M. Abernethy, E. B. Norton, Mrs. Lucille 
Allen, Bertrand L. Smith, Earle T. Hawkins, 
Edward E. Keener, C. B. Smith, Sonoma Cooper, 
Wilbur Devilbiss, J. B. White, Margaret Steven- 
son, Wendell W. Wright, W. Max Chambers, 
Ray S. Merrill, H. F. Vallance, A. C. Cross, Ed- 
ward S. Mooney, Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, Dale 
Morehead, and Harold J. Bowers. 

Consultants—Edward S. Evenden, E. Roy Klein, 
William P. Robinson, Jr., Mortimer Brown, 
Emory Lindquist, Eugene Richardson, F. Floyd 
Herr, Anna Mary Knapp, Lucius A. Whipple, 
Merle S. Bateman, Albert B. Morris, Ferman 
Phillips, A. John Clarke, E. R. Jobe, P. W. Alex- 
ander, The Very Reverend Daniel W. Egan, 
Albert J. Geiger, John A. Harp, W. C. Carr, 
Ellison M. Smith, Edward M. Tuttle, E. J. Ash- 
baugh, M. L. Brooks, Carl E. Seifert, Sara Kerr, 
E. H. Kleinpell, A. J. Phillips, James T. Cole- 
man, Raymond H. Koch, Ralph N. Tirey, C. E. 
Harrell, Mae Pever, Mary Brooks, Jane Gray 
Seacatt, Genevieve Starcher, Luther J. Black, 
O. W. Snarr, M. Margaret Stroh, H. K. Baer, 
N. E. Fitzgerald, Mary Fowler, James E. Hillman, 
James L. Hupp, Mrs. Rachel Royston Knutson, 
Ben Elkins, M. J. Nelson, Luther A. Richman, 
L. O. Brockman, Rollie Geddes, Tillie Snyder, 
Winnie Virgil Turner, Waldo E. Lessenger, Craig 
P. Minear, Mrs. Lorene York, George C. Beery, 
Marjorie Gamble, R. F. Lewis, Wendell C. Allen, 
Mrs. Grace L. Dodge, Jonathan A. Osgood, J. L. 
Blair Buck, Otto Hughes, R. W. Holmstedt, 
J. W. Carrington, Frank S. Freeman, Ermo H. 
Scott, L. M. Lester, Paul Painter, Mrs. Florence 
H. Price, Lillian A. Comar, Louise Combs, Ray- 
mond A. Watson, Winifred E. Bain, Olive C. 
Brittan, B. I. Griffith, Paul A. Grigsby, Thomas 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING 


P. North, Hilton C. Buley, F. R. Adams, Charles 
W. Hunt, Milton H. Steinhauer, Harvey L. Hill, 
Lloyd Young, and Everett J. McIntosh. 


NASDTEC Annual Meeting. The twenty- 
eighth Annual Meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification was held at Indiana University, 
June 24-26, just preceding the Indiana Confer- 
ence—The National Conference on Evaluative 
Criteria for Teacher-Education Programs. 

A total of 37 state directors participated in the 
three-day meeting. In attendance were: W. Mor- 
rison McCall, Alabama; C. S. Blackburn, Arkan- 
sas; Eleanor L. Casebolt, Colorado; J. T. Kelly, 
Florida; L. M. Lester, Georgia; Ross E. Barney, 
Idaho; Luther J. Black, Illinois; Rollie R. Geddes 
and J. Fred Hull, Indiana; Wayland W. Osborn, 
Iowa; F. Floyd Herr, Kansas; Louise Combs, 
Kentucky; J. E. Williams, Louisiana; Ermo H. 
Scott, Maine; Wilbur Devilbiss and Merle S. 
Bateman, Maryland; Eugene Richardson, Mich- 
igan; Floyd R. Adams, Minnesota; James T. 
Coleman, Mississippi; Irvin F. Coyle, Missouri; 
Genevieve Squires, Montana; E. $. Mooney, New 
York; James E. Hillman, North Carolina; Mrs. 
Lorene York, North Dakota; Harold J. Bowers, 
Ohio; Guy Curry, Oklahoma; Joy Hills, Oregon; 
Stanley Wengert, Pennsylvania; William P. Rob- 
inson, Jr., Rhode Island; Ellison M. Smith, South 
Carolina; Tillie Snyder, South Dakota; Frank 
Hubert, Texas; J. L. Blair Buck, Virginia; Wen- 
dell Allen, Washington; Genevieve Starcher, West 
Virginia; and R. F. Lewis, Wisconsin. In addi- 
tion to the state directors, several deans of col- 
leges of education and chairmen of state councils 
and commissions attended the sessions. 

Among the significant actions taken by the 
group were: 

1. Created a committee to study and recom- 
mend plans for establishing immediately a 
national clearinghouse for the exchange of in- 
formation on certificates revoked by states. The 
committee was also empowered to explore the 
possibility of a national information clearing- 
house in all matters relating to certification. 
Committee members designated were: F. Floyd 
Herr, Henry C. Herge, W. Earl Armstrong, and 
T. M. Stinnett. 

2. Provided for a special committee to work 
toward the formulation of criteria for the evalu- 
ation of teacher-education institutions which 
might be used by the respective state legal 
authorities. Members of the committee desig- 
nated were: Henry C. Herge, chairman, Harold 
J. Bowers, and J. L. Blair Buck. W. Earl Arm- 


strong and T. M. Stinnett were designated as 
consultants. 

3. Adopted a new constitution for the Asso- 
ciation providing for five vice presidents, selected 
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from the five regional accrediting association 
areas, to serve as members of the Executive 
Committee. 
Officers of the Association elected for the year 
1950-51 are: 
President: F. Floyd Herr, Kansas 
Vice President: Henry C. Herge, Connecticut 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Lorene York, North 
Dakota 
Vice Presidents: 
Merle S. Bateman, Maryland (Middle States 
Association) 
William P. Robinson, Jr., Rhode Island (New 
England States Association) 
Wendell Allen, Washington (Northwest Asso- 
ciation) 
Wayland W. Osborn, Iowa (North Central 
Association) 
W. Morrison McCall, Alabama (Southern Asso- 
ciation) 


The committee designated to arrange the pro- 
gram for the 1951 Annual Meeting consists of 
James T. Coleman, Mississippi, chairman; Gene- 
vieve Starcher, West Virginia; Wendell Allen, 
Washington; and Luther T. Black, Illinois. 


AACTE —history and development. The 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, a department of the NEA, was organ- 
ized in February of 1948 as a result of the 
merger of the National Association of Colleges 
and Departments of Education, the National 
Association of Teacher Education Institutions in 
Metropolitan Districts, and the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges. One of the chief 
purposes which brought this merger about was 
the desire to develop a single teacher-education 
organization of real significance on the national 
level which would involve cooperation of all 
groups interested and would operate on a broad 
base. 


It is interesting at this time, 30 months later, 
to look back at the progress which has been 
made toward the accomplishment of this pur- 


pose. 

In February of 1949, an advisory council of 
representatives of various groups interested in 
teacher education was called together at St. Louis 
to discuss problems of teacher education with 
the Executive Committee of the AACTE. On 
this advisory council were representatives of the 
American Association of School Administrators, 
the American Council on Education, the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges, the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the NEA, the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, and the United 
States Office of Education. Out of this confer- 


ence came some very worth-while suggestions. 
Perhaps the most important of these was that 
representatives of other educational agencies 
be added to the standing committees of the 
Association. 

Acting upon the suggestions made by the ad- 
visory council, the president of the Association 
moved early in 1949 to add to each of the three 
standing committees of the AACTE one repre- 
sentative from the organized profession as repre- 
sented by the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards of the 
NEA and one representative from the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers. The 
selection of these representatives was made 
through the executive officers of the organiza- 
tions concerned. 

These representatives started meeting regular- 
ly with the standing committees in the fall of 
1949. Their expenses for attending such meet- 
ings are paid jointly by the AACTE and the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards in one case and the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers in 
the other case. The contributions made by these 
additional members to the standing committees 
as well as to the improvement of understanding 
among the agencies concerned have proved the 
worth of the policy. 

In May of 1949, the Coordinating Committee 
on Collegiate Problems of Teacher Education 
was formed. It provides an opportunity for or- 
ganizations specifically interested in collegiate 
problems of teacher education to coordinate 
their efforts. Nine such organizations now be- 
long to the Coordinating Committee which 
meets twice annually, in May and in December. 

This relationship has promoted the coordina- 
tion of programs at the annual meetings of the 
member organizations, cooperation in research, 
and better understanding in general. As a result 
of these relationships with other members of the 
Coordinating Committee, the AACTE is now 
taking steps to include accreditation by cur- 
riculum in its over-all accrediting policy, thus 
eliminating the need for piecemeal accreditation 
by various agencies in the field of teacher educa- 
tion 


In February of 1950, the membership of the 
AACTE approved a new policy in accreditation 
which would involve greater cooperation with 
regional accrediting agencies. Under this policy 
the accreditation of the general phases of pro- 
grams of teacher education would be left to 
regional agencies in areas where regional agen- 
cies accredit teacher-education institutions, thus 
making it possible for the AACTE to concen- 
trate on the accreditation of the professional 
phases of the program. 

A complete revision of the standards of the 
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Association has been underway since May of 
1949. In February of 1950, a set of tentative 
revised standards dealing with professional 
phases of the teacher-education program was 
approved by the Association as a progress report. 
The understanding at that time was that these 
standards are to be refined and revised during 
1950 for presentation to the Association in Feb- 
ruary of 1951. Suggestions coming from the 
study groups at the Indiana Conference and 
the study groups at the School for Executives 
will be incorporated into these new standards 
before they are presented for adoption. 

It is realized that, before the Association can 
accomplish its purposes, it will have to have in 
its membership a much broader representation 
of the institutions which prepare teachers. With 
this in mind, the definition of institutions which 
may belong has been changed to make it pos- 
sible for any institution of higher education 
which has a good program of teacher education 
to obtain membership in the Association. 

Already many liberal-arts colleges (a group 
which up to this time has not been adequately 
represented in the Association) have applied 
for membership. 

Every effort was put forth to make the 1950 
School for Executives (the Association’s biennial 
conference which was held in Madison, Wis- 
consin, during August) an opportunity for de- 
veloping greater cooperation. Representatives 
from all agencies interested were invited. Non- 
member as well as member institutions which 
prepare teachers were urged to send representa- 
tives. The response was good. 

To those who have been working closely with 
the AACTE, it seems that considerable progress 
has been made during the past 30 months in 
fulfilling the purposes for which the Association 
was established. A great deal of work is yet 
to be done. Anyone interested in teacher edu- 
cation is invited to throw his weight behind 
the task.—Warren C. Lovinger. 


The Association for Student Teaching. Audio- 
Visual Aids in Teacher Education, the 1950 year- 
book of the Association, is now ready for the 
printes. Advance information about the content 
and make-up indicates a publication that will 
compel the editor of “Browsing Through the 
Bookshelves” to busy her pencil with another 
kindly review. Addressed to the preservice period 
of teacher education, the yearbook, according to 
its editor, Roy Wenger of Kent State University, 
is planned to show how audio-visual materials 
can and should be used to produce better teach- 
ers. Skillful use of materials in the classroom 
is not neglected, but the major emphasis will be 
on their function in educating teachers. Contrib- 
uting to the publication are such specialists as 
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Edgar Dale and Norman Woelfel of The Ohio 
State University, Robert de Keiffer of Stevens 
College, Roy Wenger of Kent State University, 
Ford Lember of the University of Michigan, and 
Donald Williams of Syracuse University. Of 
special value to supervising teachers will be the 
carefully annotated list of 101 best films, based 
in part upon the excellent bibliography that has 
recently been prepared by Fattu and Blain of 
Indiana University. The annual bibliography of 
articles dealing with student teaching prepared 
by students working under the direction of 
Florence Stratemeyer will also be included. The 
yearbook will be available before October 1. 

A more effective use of public-school facilities 
in student-teaching programs is the central prob- 
lem of the Association's yearbook for 1951. 
Entitled Off-Campus Student Teaching and co- 
edited by Troy Stearns and Morton S. Malter, 
Michigan State College, the text will deal with 
the professional guidance of student teachers and 
with current problems in the administration of 
student teaching in cooperating public schools. 
The approach will be practical in that current 
practices will be identified, largely through a 
study which Vincent Glennon, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, is contributing. Dr. Stratemeyer will pre- 
sent the principles which underlie the guidance 
of a sound program. A unique feature of this 
study will be a frank evaluation of ongoing pro- 
grams, based upon comments of student teachers, 
supervisors, lay leaders, and school pupils. Vergil 
Herrick, University of Chicago, will supply the 
look-ahead in a concluding chapter. 

Program planning for 1951 conferences is re- 
ceiving early attention by chairmen responsible 
for this work. Wayne University, Detroit, will be 
the location of a two-day conference scheduled 
for February 9-10, prior to the opening of the 
annual ASCD meeting in that city on February 
10. Edna Heilbronn, Central Michigan College 
of Education, is in charge of local arrangements 
and the program. A second conference to be 
held in Spokane, Washington, during the same 
month is being planned under the leadership of 
Pearl Merriman, Western Washington College 
of Education. A third regional conference to be 
held in the neighborhood of Baton Rouge, Louis- 
iana, is being organized by Gladys Hoffpauir, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute at Lafayette. 

Within the past year four new state units have 
been organized and officially recognized by the 
Association. In Wisconsin, Indiana, California, 
and Arkansas nearly 250 members are now devel- 
oping vigorous state programs under their own 
leaderships. At present, these state units usually 
sponsor two statewide conferences each year, in- 
viting nonmembers interested in teacher educa- 
tion and working on problems of local concern. 
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Persons interested in affiliating with these groups 
may write to their respective state unit presi- 
dents: E. R. Gotham, Central State Teachers 
College, Stevens Point, Wisconsin; E. Graham 
Pogue, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; W. E. Cannon, Director of Teacher 
Training, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; Charles H. Cross, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville.—Allen D. Patterson, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


The American Conference on Teacher Selec- 
tion. The Conference will have completed ten 
years of existence in the fall of 1950. The Con- 
ference was founded in 1940 in Washington, 
D. C., by a relatively small group of teacher 
examiners mainly from the Middle Atlantic 
States but ranging from Boston to Washington, 
D. C., and stretching westward to Ohio. The 
Conference has grown so that now it includes 
members from the northern tier of states in the 
United States, from Massachusetts to California, 
and also has memberships from Canada. 

The Conference is concerned with improved 
methods and procedures of selecting teachers. 
In October, 1944, it issued a small pamphlet 
through a committee composed of Ben Wood, 
William A. Hannig, and Howard H. Long, chair- 
asan. The pamphlet was entitled Principles of 
Teacher Selection and sets forth a consensus 
of fundamental principles from the point of view 
of the members of the Conference which should 
underlie teacher selection in a democracy. The 
earlier Principles now becomes a part of a 
monograph of several hundred pages, dealing 
with practically all phases of teacher selection 
such as the history and fundamental principles 
of teacher selection, kinds of examinations, re- 
cruitment, how to construct written examina- 
tions, principles and practices in oral examina- 
tions, preparation of lists of eligibles, appeals, 
and public relations of teacher examiners and 
educational personnel officers. 

The monograph was prepared by a commis- 
sion, contributors from the members of the 
Conference, and others, and represents mature 
thought and findings of examiners and personnel 
men with a wide range of experience in the field. 
It is intended to fill a long-felt need and is easily 
the most ambitious undertaking in this area. 
Teacher selection has too long been a matter 
of “hit or miss” and has not guaranteed protec- 
tion to the examinee nor to the service which an 
efficiently operated public school system is obli- 
gated to provide in a democracy. 

The members of the commission make clear 
their belief that, unless improvement is made 
in certain areas of the country in this matter of 
selection of public-school teachers, the time may 
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come when noneducational selecting agencies will 
be required to assume this responsibility and, to 
them, this break with the past would seem haz- 
ardous indeed for education as we now know it. 


The National Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment Association. The Association has recently 
issued a leaflet, “Utilizing the Placement Services 
of Institutions for Teacher Education,” which 
contains helpful suggestions to school-employing 
officers. Chief author of the leaflet is Frank 
Endicott of Northwestern University. Below is 
given an abstract of the information contained 
in the leaflet. 


“When a superintendent of schools, a prin- 
cipal, a dean, or a — president selects a 
teacher, he fulfills one of his most important 
professional responsibilities. Only if he has 
selected the best person available at the salary 
offered has he met his responsibility fully . . . 
professional placement service is continually 
available to schools [employing officials] through 
the teacher-placement of the various 
colleges and universities in which teachers are 
prepared for their chosen careers. . . . 


“Institutional Teacher-Placement Services 

1. Are, in almost all colleges and en 
directed or supervised by a person with pro- 
fessional training, esually a member of the 
faculty 

2. Have a professional responsibility to all 

rties concerned 

3. Maintain close nal relationships with 
members of the faculty and others who know 
the registrants personally, including super- 
visors of student teaching 

4. Evaluate the competence of each nt 
through personal interviews and through 
confidential statements from persons best 
able to judge their work 

5. Can recommend, in most instances, experi- 
enced teachers as well as i and 

6. Charge no commission fees. 


“The following suggestions [to school-employ- 
ing officials] represent what seems to be desirable 
practice in making the best possible use of insti- 
tutional teacher-placement services: 

1, Well in advance of the placement season, 
make personal visits to the colleges and uni- 
versities whose placement services are sought. 
Meet the placement officers, deans, and 
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selected faculty members in order to become 
acquainted with the teacher-education pro- 
being offered. 

2. Give the placement office advance notice of 
all visits. Although you are always welcome, 
the office can serve you best when there is 
time to make preparation. 

8. Having made an appointment at the place- 
ment office, be sure to be on time. o is 
especially important if arrangements have 
been made i you to interview candidates. 

4. Anticipate your personnel needs whenever 
possible. Give the placement office ample 
time to select qualified candidates. In most 
offices, at least two or three weeks are neces- 
sary in order to find and notify applicants. 

5. Supply all essential information about the 
position, the school system, and the com- 
munity. Be sure to state the salary and 
enclose a copy of the salary schedule. 

6. Remember that personal letters are more 
desirable than mimeographed letters or 
cards and are likely to receive first attention. 

7. Tell the candidate what you are prepared 
to pay for a n with his preparation and 
experience. not attempt to bargain for 

rofessional services by asking, “What is the 
west you will ac » 

8. When candidates are asked to make a trip 
to the school for further inierviews, be sure 
to state clearly the policy regarding pay- 
ment of travel expenses. 

9. Keep all statements about the candidate 
strictly confidential. Never show them to 
the applicant or reveal their content to him. 

10. Notify the placement offices promptly when 
the position has been filled and name the 
successful candidate. 

11. Notify also op candidates who have reason 
to think that they are still being considered. 

12. Return immediately all placement papers 
when they are no longer needed.” 

“Those responsible for institutional teacher 
placement services are constantly striving to 
understand the educational needs of communities 
and institutions and to offer a personal and pro- 
fessional placement service to school administra- 
tors, boards of education, and higher-education 
institutions. Their professional organization is 
the National Institutional Teacher Placement 
Association, an affiliate of the National Education 
Association and the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education.” 


STATE BY STATE 


ARKANSAS 


Workshops. Three workshops for elementary- 
school principals were held during the summer 
of 1950. These workshops were sponsored by the 
Arkansas Advisory Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification, the Arkansas Education 
Association, the Arkansas Elementary Council, 
and the State Department of Education. They 


were set up to provide for the increasing demand 
for functional instruction for elementary prin- 
cipals of the smaller school systems of the State. 
Cooperating institutions were the University of 
Arkansas, College of Education; Henderson State 
Teachers College; and Arkansas State Teachers 
College. 

The summer workshop on Human Growth and 
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Development of the Arkansas Elementary Council 
was held August 7-25 at Little Rock. The State 
Board of Health provided consultants on numer- 
ous aspects of child health. 

The fourth annual Health Education Work- 
shop, sponsored jointly by the State Board of 
Health and the State Department of Education, 
was held at Petit Jean State Park, June 19-30. 
The 15 pilot public-school districts and the three 
county-wide pilot school health programs were 
evaluated, and comprehensive plans were pre- 
pared for expanding the school health program. 
Revisions of college courses in health education 
to conform more closely with the public-school 
pilot health programs were discussed, and a com- 
mittee will present recommendations for revision 
to the Advisory Council on Teacher Education 
and Certification. 

News notes. The annual work conference of 
the Arkansas Advisory Council on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification will be held at Petit Jean 
State Park, September 28-30. The Council will 
consider new standards for accrediting teacher- 
education institutions, revision of several certifi- 
cation requirements, and reports from several 
committees that have been working during the 
summer. 

The second all-state conference on higher edu- 
cation will be held at Petit Jean State Park, 
October 20-21, 1950. Reports on developments 
of programs of general education and ways and 
means of improving college teaching will high- 
light the conference. 

The Arkansas Elementary Council has ex- 
panded its membership from 46 to 71 representa- 
tives. The new members are as follows: three 
primary teachers, three middle-grade teachers, 
three members representing the Association for 
Childhood Education, six elementary principals, 
three elementary supervisors, and one representa- 
tive from each of the seven state colleges con- 
ducting elementary teacher-education programs. 
—C. S. Blackburn. 


ARIZONA 


Personnel changes. Guy Dean McGrath, for- 
mer Director of Teacher Education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was appointed Head of the 
Department of Education at Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe, effective July 1. He will succeed 
Samuel Burkhard, who has resigned to devote 
his full time to teaching at the College. 

Lester W. Anderson and Frank Glen have been 
appointed assistant professors of education at 
Arizona State College. 

New buildings. Arizona State College’s build- 
ing program will add new buildings and addi- 
tions to existing buildings valued at about 
$4,000,000, by the end of 1951. A $500,000 addi- 
tion is being made to Matthews Library. By 
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August 1, a new men’s dormitory will be com- 
pleted on the south side of the College campus. 
This dormitory, and a women’s dormitory sched- 
uled for completion October 1, were financed 
from the sale of $500,000 in revenue bonds. A 
million-dollar education building, which will 
house administrative offices and business admin- 
istration and agriculture departments, will be 
finished by February 1, 1951. A $250,000 home- 
economics building was started shortly after 
July 1. All buildings are principally of brick 
construction and blend well with the general 
building layout of the campus.—Don Tedrick. 
CALIFORNIA 

credentials. As an emergency 
measure, the State Department of Education has 
approved a plan whereby holders of the general 
secondary credential will be issued a general ele- 
mentary credential for one year only upon the 
completion of six units of work, including ele- 
mentary curriculum, elementary methods, and 
directed teaching. The one-year credential may 
be renewed upon evidence of one year of suc- 
cessful teaching in an elementary school and the 
completion of a course in child psychology or 
child development. The plan is considered as an 
emergency one by the State Department of Edu- 
cation and will be discontinued as soon as the 
present crisis is alleviated. 

Study of supervising-teacher program. Ken- 
neth R. Brown of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation Research Staff, in cooperation with the 
Committees on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards and the California Student 
Teachers Association, is conducting a study of 
principles for establishing a supervising-teacher 
program which will be satisfactory to teacher- 
education institutions, public-school administra- 
tors, supervising teachers, and student teachers. 
The study will be ready for distribution about 
January, 1951.—Sonoma Cooper. 


COLORADO 


News notes. N. William Newsom, Director of 
Instruction, Western State College at Gunnison, 
has been named President of Adams State Col- 
lege at Alamosa to succeed Ira Richardson, who 
is retiring. Both Western State College and 
Adams State College are under the same boards 
of trustees as Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion. 

At the University of Colorado, the following 
developments, shifts, or trends have occurred: 

The ratio of those preparing for secondary- 
school positions to those eh orgy for elemen- 
tary-school positions has shifted in the last two 


years from 3:1 to about 3:2. In other words, the 
percentage of those preparing for elementary- 
school positions has increased 25 per cent to 40 
per cent. 
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The education p is now affect- 
ing all of those preparing for teaching. The first 
two-years’ work, except for four-year technical 
schools like the College of Engineering, is being 
made up largely of general-education courses: 
the humanities, the social sciences, the = 
sciences, and the biological sciences. large 

reentage of those going into junior- and sen- 

-high-school teaching are now following what 
is called a distributed studies program in which 
there are three fields of concentration instead of 
the traditional highly specialized major. 

The All-University Council on the Education 
of Teachers has approved a report of a com- 
mittee on the selection and screening of pros- 
pective teachers and will put their recommenda- 
tions into effect next year. Criteria for screening 
include the following: (a) previous scholastic 
marks, (b) speech tests, (c) personality tests given 
by a ialist in the department of psychology, 
(a) of social and abilities indy. 
cated by their extra-curricular activities and 
social life, (e) evidence of interest in teaching, 
(f) general intelligence, (g) data relative to char- 
acter, and (h) recommendation of high-school 
principal. 

Colorado State College of Education has been 
selected to join with 19 other colleges and 
universities in a study to evaluate the effective- 
ness of general education. Paul L. Dressel of 
Michigan State College is Director of the Coop- 
erative Study of Evaluation in General Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Education. 

At the University of Denver, a course for pub- 
licschool teachers who are guiding student 
teachers, has attracted a large number of teach- 
ers seeking help in making the student-teacher 
experience a more effective one. 

A five-weeks’ “Flying Seminar,” mainly for 
teachers, in the summer of 1950, included a two 
weeks’ air trip over agricultural, mining, geo- 
graphic, and industrial spots of interest in five 
of the Rocky Mountain States. A_five-weeks’ 
workshop in junior-college education concen- 
trated on the special problems of teaching and 
administering the expanding junior-college form 
of higher education.—W. D. Armentrout. 


CONNECTICUT 

New certification regulations. Study and prep- 
aration of proposed new certification require- 
ments have been in progress for more than two 
years. During 1949-50, the statewide committee 
consisting of approximately 200 public-school 
teachers, supervisors, superintendents, repre- 
sentatives of professional organizations, and 
educational consultants in the State Department 
of Education hat been engaged in revising the 
certification requirements in terms of changing 
needs as reflected in constantly enlarging de- 
mands upon school personnel at all levels of 


assignment. 
Numerous sessions of various subcommittees 
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were held during 1947 and 1948, and periodically 
the steering committee convened to weigh the 
arguments presented for modification of stand- 
ards. Early in the academic year 1949-50 a three- 
day session of the steering committee was held 
for reviewing the unified edition of the several 
subcommittees prepared by T. M. Stinnett, who 
served as consultant to the group. 

The proposed draft of the steering committee's 
recommendations has been distributed recently 
to school personnel of the State. Criticisms and 
suggestions for further refinement will be solic- 
ited by the committee. When sufficient time has 
been given for all interested persons to react to 
the proposals, the steering committee will be 
asked to prepare a second draft of the proposed 
standards for the consideration of the State 
Board of Education. 

Advisory council on teacher certification cre- 
ated. The State Board of Education has recently 
established the Connecticut Advisory Council on 
Teacher Certification. This action is the result 
of resolutions drafted by the Connecticut dele- 
gates to the 1950 Regional Conference of the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards held in Boston. Member- 
ship on the Council consists of official repre- 
sentatives of the organized profession, including 
superintendents, high-school principals, elemen- 
tary principals, supervisors, classroom teachers, 
and school board associations. Two meetings of 
the Council have already been held and addi- 
tional meetings have been scheduled. The Coun- 
cil will serve as an extra-legal body, and will 
recommend to the State Board of Education 
specific action on all phases of teacher certifica- 
tion, such as revision of rules and regulations, 
revocations, appeal cases, and penalties to dis- 
tricts that fail to operate schools in compliance 
with established regulations. 

Council on teacher education formed. The 
newly formed Connecticut Council on Teacher 
Education has begun to function. Periodically, 
the question whether Connecticut, like many 
other states, should have a council on teacher 
education has arisen. During 1949-50 the 
groundwork for its establishment was laid. 

When the Governor's Fact-Finding Commis- 
sion on Education launched its several studies 
with the professional direction of Ernest Melby 
and the New York University field-service con- 
sultants, the question arose whether some State 
organization might be willing to be the clearing- 
house for information and ideas and a sponsor- 
ing agency for projected studies in teacher edu- 
cation. 

The commissioner of education and the ad- 
ministrative officers of the 18 colleges approved 
for teacher education were of the opinion that 
it would be unwise to create an entirely new 
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agency for this purpose. As a result, a standing 
committee on teacher education was created by 
the president of the Connecticut Council on 
Higher Education, consisting of representatives 
of each of the teachers colleges. During the year, 
Walter Anderson who directed the nine studies 
having to do with the profession of teaching for 
the Governor's Commission met several times 
with this committee, aided by individuals rep- 
resenting the State Department of Education, 
the Connecticut Education Association, and sev- 
eral recognized professional and lay organiza- 
tions concerned with public education. At each 
meeting Dr. Anderson’s task force, engaged in 
making the studies, sought the advice or assist- 
ance of the committee, thereby implementing 
progress in the solution of problems being con- 
sidered. 

As the academic year terminated, it became 
clear that a state council on teacher education 
was definitely needed in Connecticut. At the 
final meeting of the committee a decision was 
reached whereby continuity of the nine studies 
now in progress would be assured. Plans call for 
limiting the number of representatives from 
the Council on Higher Education to three, who 
will serve as liaison officers to that body. Each 
college and each recognized agency will continue 
to send representatives to the newly formed 
Council on Teacher Education. An extensive 
agenda for the year 1950-51 has been established, 
including such problems as the five-year program 
of teacher preparation, supply and demand, 
quotas for subject fields, curriculum evaluation, 
and revision of teacher-certification require- 
ments. 

New programs in teacher education. The 
State Board of Education on June 21, 1950, 
authorized the University of Bridgeport, Fair- 
field University, and Hillyer College to initiate 
graduate programs in teacher education. 

The emergency elementary-training program. 
The Connecticut Emergency Reconversion Pro- 
gram for elementary teachers and for graduates 
of approved colleges is now geared to recruit 
only the difference between the total number of 
graduates produced annually by the regular 
four-year program of the State teachers colleges 
and the anticipated number of vacancies in the 
public elementary schools of Connecticut. This 
much-publicized program, which has been oper- 
ative since February, 1949, has attracted many 
carefully screened students from all parts of the 
nation. A quota of only 200 students for the 
1950 summer session was established by the State 
Department of Education, with the understand- 
ing that many of these will remain under in- 
struction until their elementary majors are com- 
pleted. 

With the diminution of the elementary- 
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teacher shortage, the State Department of Educa- 
tion has tightened the issuance and renewal of 
substandard certificates. In 1949, due to the 
excess of qualified or certified secondary-school 
teachers, the wartime practice of issuing tem- 
porary emergency permits at this level and in 
most special subject-matter fields was discon- 
tinued. At the opening of school in September, 
1949, there were employed state-wide, under 
emergency permits, 583 teachers, of whom $1 
were assigned to the secondary schools and in 
special subject areas. During 1949-50, many of 
these permittees completed requirements for reg- 
ular certification. In September, 1950, the num- 
ber of permittees will probably decrease because 
of rigid restrictions now established for renewal 
and issuance of temporary emergency permits. 
As a result, Connecticut ranks high in the list 
of states having a low percentage of substandard 
teachers. 

Teacher-education news notes. The academic 
year of 1949-50 may prove to be a milestone in 
Connecticut’s history of education. Nine studies 
were sponsored by the Governor's Fact-Finding 
Commission on Education. These were: (1) a 
comprehensive study of Connecticut’s 12,000 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators, utiliz- 
ing the IBM electronic process of analyzing in- 
formation; (2) an evaluation of the need for 
graduate and in-service teacher-education pro- 
grams; (3) the Connecticut Education Associa- 
tion’s study to determine factors which aid or 
impede good teaching; (4) a statistical study of 
teacher supply and demand for the period 1950- 
67; (5) an evaluation of the emergency-train- 
ing program for liberal-arts graduates; (6) a 
study of the problems related to changing from 
a four-year to a five-year preservice teacher-edu- 
cation program; (7) the Delta Kappa Gamma 
study of the problems of recruiting sufficient 
top-flight young people for the teaching pro- 
fession during the next several years; (8) the 
PTA study of home and family-life education; 
and (9) a study of present teacher-education 
programs, together with current problems and 
future plans in private and public colleges in 
Connecticut. 

In addition, the Eight-State Committee on 
Reciprocity, now in its third year of operation 
under the sponsorship of the Regional Associa- 
tion of Chief State School Officers, is engaged 
in several studies. Already to the credit of 
this group is the reciprocity compact among 
seven states. Presently being studied are poli- 
cies and practices in directed observation and 
student teaching in the Northwest region. Re- 
cently submitted to the commissioners is an 
interim plan for dealing with nonaccredited 
colleges and recommended standards for teacher 
certification which, if adopted by the several 


il 
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states, would establish uniform certification rules 
and regulations for the entire area. The 
achievement of the proposed plan rests upon 
the development of procedures acceptable to 
the eight state departments of education, which 
will not infringe upon the sovereignty of any 
state or lower certification standards in any 
state.—Henry C. Herge. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

New elementary curriculum at George Wash- 
ington. To help relieve the shortage of elemen- 
tary-school teachers, the School of Education of 
The George Washington University provided an 
intensive course for prospective elementary 
teachers during the 1950 summer sessions and 
initiated a new preservice curriculum on the 
elementary level. 

The summer course began with a two-week 
unit on child growth and development. This 
was followed by units dealing with the purposes, 
activities, and problems of the elementary school, 
and methods of teaching the language arts, 
social studies, and natural sciences. Concurrent- 
ly students observed, assisted, and taught under 
supervision in the Arlington County elementary 
schools. About one-half of those enrolled were 
graduates of liberal-arts colleges. The remainder 
were graduates of professional curricula on the 
secondary-school level. The majority of the 
enrollees are now teaching in the Washington 
area and plan to continue their study of elemen- 
tary education in evening and Saturday classes. 
The course covered a three-month period and 
carried 15 units of credit. 

The preservice curriculum, now in operation, 
is designed for junior-college graduates who 
have good prospects of success in teaching. 
The majority of these enrollees will be granted 
apprentice-teaching fellowships through the co- 
operation of the public school systems of Arling- 
ton, Virginia, and Montgomery County, Mary- 
land. Fellowships will carry a stipend of $60 to 
$75 per month. As in the present secondary- 
school curricula, all professional courses on the 
elementary level will be closely related to stu- 
dent-field experiences. 

Lewie Burnett, formerly of Central State 
Teachers College, Ellensburg, Washington, has 
recently assumed direction of professional cur- 
ricula on the elementary-school level.—James 
Harold Fox. 


FLORIDA 


Summer activities. About 20 workshops shared 
by colleges and public school, were conducted 
in Florida during the summer of 1950. In addi- 
tion, all public schools have a period in June 
for post-school workshops and a week to three 
weeks in August for preschool planning. The 
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latter includes county-wide planning and local 
school planning. 

A much-needed development in teacher edu- 
cation in Florida is a series of in-service pro- 
grams for supervising teachers of interns and 
student teachers. The following institutions 
are participating in such programs: University 
of Florida, University of Miami, Stetson Uni- 
versity, and Florida State University. 

A program for reconverting surplus second- 
ary-school teachers to elementary-school teachers 
has been planned by the State Teacher Edu- 
cation Advisory Council. At the University of 
Florida about 100 teachers enrolled in the re- 
conversion program in the summer of 1950. 

Several studies concerned with teacher-edu- 
cation problems are in progress in Florida. 
Among these studies are: R. E. Moon, et al., 
“A study of Internship Programs”; C. L. Eggert 
and A. R. Mead, “Functions and Costs of 
Campus Laboratory Schools”; A. R. Mead, et al., 
“Comparison of Off-Campus and On-Campus 
Graduate Courses in Education.” 

The Southern States Work Conference on 
Education was held during the first week of 
June, 1950, at Daytona Beach, Florida. One 
large group devoted its time to elementary 
education in the South—A. R. Mead. 


GEORGIA 


Apprentice-teaching program. Efforts to im- 
prove the apprentice-teaching experience of 
prospective teachers in Georgia have resulted 
in a statewide program as follows: 


1. The student spends an entire quarter doing 
full-time apprentice teaching in a cooperating 
public school. He becomes a_ participating 
member of the faculty and takes part in com- 
munity affairs. 

2. Each teacher-education institution has a 
coordinator of student teaching. The coordina- 
tor visits the apprentice centers at regular inter- 
vals and makes plans with the student teacher, 
the supervising teacher, and the principal of 
the school. 

3. Apprentice centers and supervising teachers 
are carefully selected according to criteria agreed 
upon by the teacher-education institutions. 
The teacher-education institutions assume _re- 
sponsibility for working with the faculties of 
the apprentice centers to improve their pro- 
grams. Supervising teachers are engaged in 
a graduate-training program, completion of 
which will entitle them to a special certificate 
for supervising teachers. Two graduate schools 
in the State are providing programs for the 
education of supervising teachers. 

4. The State Department of Education is 
cooperating in the development of the appren- 
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tice-teaching program by providing salary sup- 
plements for supervising teachers. Salary supple- 
ments are increased as supervising teachers 
participate in and complete the training pro- 
grams.—L. M. Lester. 

Workshop for school leaders. School leaders— 
principals, supervisors, and others—beginning 
graduate work in the College of Education at 
the University of Georgia participate in a school- 
leaders’ workshop as an orientation to graduate 
study. The workshop operates for seven weeks 
and carries ten quarter hours’ graduate credit. 

The purposes of the workshop are to enable 
each school leader to: 

1. Make a study of school and community 
problems as a basis for educational planning. 

2. Develop techniques and procedures for 
working with faculty, student, and lay groups 
in continuous educational planning. 

$. Study his own interests and abilities and 
to use these data in planning his graduate pro- 
gram.—Johnnye V. Cox. 


IDAHO 


Single curriculum. The School of Education 
at the University of Idaho has just inaugurated 
a special teacher-preparation program which will 
qualify students for both the Idaho Standard 
Elementary Certificate and the Standard High- 
School Certificate. This combination program is 
four years in length and culminates in the 
degree, Bachelor of Science in Education. The 
program consists of 59 semester credits of gen- 
eral education; 39 semester credits in an educa- 
tion major; 40 semester credits in two teaching 
fields. The fifth year is integrated in the pro- 
gram, which students are expected to complete 
after at least one year of experience, and which 
leads either to an Advanced Elementary Cer- 
tificate or an Advanced High-School Certificate. 
The fifth year thus contains considerable spe- 
cialization. Normally, the completion of the 
fifth year will lead to a degree of Master of 
Science in Education, though not necessarily so. 

Industrial-arts curriculum. The University of 
Idaho has announced that its School of Educa- 
tion will offer, beginning in September, 1950, a 
program for the preparation of industrial-arts 
teachers. The work, though centered in the 
School of Education, consists largely of an inte- 
gration of courses and laboratory facilities to be 
found in many of the professional and technical 
schools on the campus. This is particularly true 
with respect to engineering, agriculture, and 
art and architecture. In its inception the in- 
dustrial-arts education program will be four 
years in length and will lead to a Bachelor of 
Science in Education degree. It is expected 


shortly, however, to expand the program to a 
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fifth year leading to the Master of Science in 
Education degree.—J. Frederick Weltzin. 

Curriculum-revision program. Idaho's insti- 
tutions of higher learning are assisting in a 
comprehensive revision of the public-school cur- 
riculum by means of a series of workshops under 
the direction of the State Curriculum Commis- 
sion, headed by Bluford Miner of Idaho State 
College. The following workshops were con- 
ducted during the summer of 1950: 


Northern Idaho College of Education, Lan- 
guage Arts, Grades 1-12 

College of Idaho, Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Grades 1-12 

Idaho State College, Social Studies, Grades 
1-12 

Southern Idaho College of Education, Ele- 
mentary Science, Grades 1-8 

University of Idaho, Secondary Science, Grades 
1-12 and Mathematics, Grades 1-12 

Boise Junior College and Teachers of the 
Boise Area, Music and Art 

University of Idaho and the Northern Idaho 
College of Education, Procedure for the 
Evaluation of the Elementary School. 


The State Legislature appropriated $50,000 
to help carry on these studies over a period 
of two years. 

The Idaho Education Association’s Committee 
on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards will conduct a series of three work confer- 
ences during 1950-51 in three different areas 
of the State to begin the development of criteria 
to be used in evaluating the teacher-education 
programs within the state.—Arley F. Rost. 


ILLINOIS 


Summer enrollments. Summer-school enroll- 
ments were high. Particular interest was indi- 
cated in courses leading to the master’s degree 
and in reconversion courses for the preparation 
of high-school teachers for teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools. Workshops were conducted 
in international understanding, conservation of 
natural resources, camping and _ recreational 
work, and in remedial work in speech and 
reading. Field-study courses in geography were 
filled to capacity. The governing board estab- 
lished an increased faculty salary schedule.— 
Robert G. Buzzard. 

INDIANA 

Improvement of preservice programs. Indi- 
ana colleges and universities which prepare 
teachers are participating in a cooperative proj- 
ect of study and planning to improve the edu- 
cation of teachers. A special committee on 
teacher education was appointed by the Indiana 
directors of student teaching and student ad- 
visors. This committee has sponsored two 
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each of a week's duration; the first 
was held in March, 1949, the second in Novem- 
ber, 1949. A third is planned for November, 
1950, at which L. D. Haskew, Dean, College of 
Education of the University of Texas, will 
serve as consultant. 

Participants in the workshops have included 
college presidents, deans, professors of education, 
professors of academic subjects, supervisors of 
student teaching, principals and teachers of 
laboratory schools, public-school teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and representatives of the State 
Department of Public Instruction. Almost 
every type of professional position related to 
teacher education, as well as every institution 
which prepares teachers, has been actively rep- 
resented. The group has not had, nor has it 
sought, authority or legal status. Its value has 
been in the changes in attitude and under- 
standing on the part of the participants, brought 
about by the intensive examination and 
thoughtful consideration of problems in teacher 
education. 

News notes. Indiana University, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Purdue University, and 
Ball State Teachers College, have held confer- 
ences or workshops for the training of public- 
school teachers in the supervision of student 
teachers. Both Indiana University and Indiana 
State Teachers College are developing programs 
of full-time student teaching in the public 
schools throughout Indiana. 

A State chapter of The Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching was organized at the spring 
meeting of the Indiana directors and super- 
visors of student teaching held at Hanover Col- 


Considerable experimentation is being carried 
on in each of the State's colleges and universi- 
ties. Ball State Teachers College is studying its 
total offerings and is contemplating a “single- 
track curriculum.” Indiana University is em- 
phasizing the integrated program of professional 
education, including full-time student teaching. 
Indiana State Teachers College is experimenting 
with the following fused or integrated courses: 
communications, the humanities, social studies, 
science, orientation to education, human growth 
and development, and full-time supervised 
teaching. 

The State Department of Public Instruction 
and the three state institutions which prepare 
teachers for the elementary school—Indiana Uni- 
versity, Indiana State Teachers College, and 
Ball State Teachers College—have jointly spon- 
sored three in-service education workshops, one 
on each of the three campuses. The workshops 
focused on the improvement of the State pro- 
gram for the middle grades. Approximately 200 
classroom teachers, supervisors, and college 
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teachers spent two weeks in the cooperative 
study of the elementary-school curriculum. 

The Indiana Commission on Teacher Train- 
ing and Licensing has been studying the most 
desirable pattern of curriculum for administra- 
tive officers, other than superintendents, super- 
visors, and principals. The curriculum would 
be required for those who are preparing for 
such types of positions as deans of boys and 
girls, personnel and guidance directors, etc. No 
definite pattern has yet been evolved, but it is 
an accepted principle that the quantitative re- 
quirement would not be less than a master’s 
degree. Margaret Sweeney of the Commission 
is chairman of the committee, which is made 
up of staff members from high schools and col- 
leges in Indiana.—Ralph N. Tirey. 


KENTUCKY 


In-service teacher education. The Kentucky 
State Department of Education has recently en- 
larged its services to include a program of in- 
service teacher training. This expanded service 
is being made possible by an act of the 1950 
Kentucky Legislature, specifically calling for an 
in-service teacher-training program to be di- 
rected and supervised by the Division of Teacher 
Training and Certification of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The act includes an annual 
appropriation of $30,000 for the next biennium. 

Chester C. Travelstead has been named co- 
ordinator of this program. Three additional 
regional supervisors will be appointed in the 
near future to assist in carrying out the program 
throughout the State. The 33 colleges in Ken- 
tucky approved for preparing teachers will work 
closely with the Division of Teacher Education 
and Certification of the State Department of 
Education in developing and implementing this 
program of in-service teacher training. 

Improvement of laboratory experiences for 
teachers. A 33-college approach is being made 
to the improvement of professional laboratory 
experiences, a vital part of the preservice pro- 
gram of teacher education. Four significant 
steps have been taken pointing toward progress 
in this area of teacher preparation. 

1. The advisory committee to the Council on 
Public Higher Education has appointed a state- 
wide committee on student teaching. Frank 
Dickey, Dean of the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, is serving as chairman of 
the committee. Study and attention will be 
given to the total professional laboratory experi- 
ences provided in the total preservice program, 
with a view to preparing teachers realistically 
for their professional on-the-job responsibilities. 

2. Representatives of the 33 colleges met for 
one day on June 16 to take a look at their 
present programs of professional laboratory ex- 
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periences in light of a comprehensive study 
made by Taft Botner, a graduate student of the 
University of Kentucky. Present practices were 
examined in light of Standard Six, one of the 
12 accrediting standards to be used by AACTE 
in accrediting member institutions. This one- 
day conference is providing guidance and im- 
petus for immediate improvement. 

3. Upon recommendation of the Council on 
Public Higher Education and the State Board 
of Education, representative supervising teachers 
from the 33 colleges will participate in a two- 
weeks’ workshop at the University of Kentucky 
directed by Lyman Ginger, Director of the 
University Training School. Results of the 
workshop experiences will be presented to pres- 
idents, deans, and directors of training schools 
at the final session of the workshop. 

4. Upon recommendation of the Council and 
the State Board of Education, the 33 colleges 
will send representative supervising teachers to 
the ten national workshops on professional lab- 
oratory experiences sponsored by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
—Louise Combs. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


News notes. The Massachusetts Board of 
Education has anonunced the appointment of 
Ellis F. White, Dean of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Jersey City, New Jersey, as President of 
the State Teachers College at Fitchburg, effec- 
tive July 1, 1950. 

Springfield Coilege is now authorized by the 
Board of Collegiate Authority of Massachusetts 
to offer a program leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Physical Education. This program 
will begin on a small scale in the fall of 1950. 
Women will be admitted to Springfield College 
on the undergraduate level for the first time in 
the fall of 1951.—Patrick J. Sullivan. 


MICHIGAN 

State commission The Committee on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
sponsored its first statewide Future Teachers 
Conference at the Michigan Education Associa- 
tion’s camp near Battle Creek September 23-24, 
1949. Special emphasis was placed on the need 
for both boys and girls to enter the elementary 
field of teaching. Follow-up area meetings for 
FTA seniors were held in the spring of 1950 at 
Michigan State Normal College of Education 
and Western Michigan College of Education. 
Several groups visited the Michigan Education 
Association headquarters in Lansing. 

A second FTA three-day conference will take 
place in October, 1950. Special attention upon 
candidates entering the elementary field of 
preparation will again be stressed, along with 
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emphasis on preparation for handicapped chil- 
dren and in the industrial-arts field. In addi- 
tion, there will be talks on the purposes and 
organization of FTA; a film shown on FTA 
work; an exhibit of materials from the national 
FTA; and a special meeting for sponsors of 
FTA. 

The committee has in preparation a manual 
which will provide suggestions for FTA meet- 
ings and information regarding the MEA and 
NEA. 

Special studies. The committee is studying 
and recommending ways and means of improv- 
ing: (1) teacher morale through the concerted 
effort of the colleges, the State Department of 
Public Instruction, the Michigan Education 
Association, and local teachers in the commu- 
nity; (2) in-service training courses that will 
aid the teacher in meeting local classroom needs. 

Publications. Michigan State College has is- 
sued a new publication, The Meeting Will Come 
to Order, by Harold Sponberg. The book is 
prepared to aid organization leaders in carry- 
ing out good parliamentary procedures. Mar- 
quette Public Schools’ committee of elementary 
teachers has prepared for distribution to par- 
ents a 30-page booklet, Our Children. The book 
points out weaknesses and needs of the children. 
The Muskegon County Teachers’ Club, Muske- 
gon County Rural School Officers’ Association, 
and Muskegon County Board of Education have 
published a booklet to explain to school patrons, 
The Story of Your School Tax Dollar.—Ger- 
trude Nanry. 

News notes: A national clinic on teacher 
education is being planned for the week begin- 
ning October 8, 1950. Present plans contemplate 
a workshop with time set aside to visit projects. 

The Michigan State Normal College faculty 
has completed and sent to the printer a hand- 
book setting forth the factors of employment 
at the College. The bulletin includes adminis- 
trative relationships, the faculty constitution 
and by-laws, the salary schedules, conditions for 
advancement, retirement regulations, tenure 
rights, and a brief review of campus faculty 
organizations. 

Budget cuts for the four Michigan colleges 
of education and the other public institutions 
of higher education amount to two and one-half 
per cent of the amount received for 1949-50. 
Salaries will generally remain the same as for 
1949-50, although maintenance and educational 
equipment and supply items have been dras- 
tically reduced. Many positions will remain 
unfilled, and class size will be increased. It is 
expected that all of the educational institutions 
will submit a deficiency budget when the new 
Legislature meets in January, 1951. 
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Michigan State College reports that a course on 
child growth and development is a major offer- 
ing in the curriculum for the preparation of 
elementary teachers. It is given by the Division 
of Education in cooperation with Everett Public 
Schools. The purpose of this course is twofold: 
first, to teach the content of child psychology, 
and second, to teach techniques of child study. 
A distinctive feature of this course offering is 
the opportunity for students constantly to use 
and integrate these two aspects through carry- 
ing on an intensive study of a child in a public- 
school classroom. Since this is a major course, 
with twice the usual course credit, the students 
devote more than the usual number of hours to 
lecture, laboratory, and school-observation peri- 
ods. The teachers and administrators in the 
Everett Public Schools who are associated with 
the study play important roles. The teachers 
arrange a wide variety of teaching situations 
in which the college students observe the chil- 
dren. The teachers hold conferences every week 
with the students at the conclusion of the half- 
day of observation. The children included in 
the study are not selected. The fact of their 
enrollment in a beginning primary grade in a 
particular year is the only basis for their inclu- 
sion. This is a study of normal children rather 
than children selected because they represent 
types of problems. 

The great demand for trained and efficient 
camp counselors has been met by Northern Mich- 
igan College of Education for the past four 
years with an intensive program of study and 
actual experiences in camping during the sum- 
mer sessions. The College, in cooperation with 
the Iron County Board of Education, offers stu- 
dents of Northern Michigan College of Educa- 
tion a well-rounded course in camping under 
the supervision of Victor Hurst of the physical 
education department at Camp Batawagama on 
Indian Lake. 

Students enroll at Northern Michigan College 
of Education for regular summer sessions. One 
week is spent in the classroom getting the philos- 
ophy and trends in outdoor education and in 
developing skills that will be useful on the job. 
The other five weeks are spent in camp as as- 
sistant counselors, living, planning, and working 
with children. Students may earn six semester 
hours of credit and receive room and board 
while in camp. 

Camp Batawagama is one of the few of its 
type in that it is coeducational. It satisfies all 
the purposes and objectives of education, such 
as human relationships, civic responsibility, eco- 
nomic efficiency, and self-realization.—Eugene B. 
Elliott. 
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MINNESOTA 

Certification requirements revised. The 1949 
session of the Minnesota State Legislature re- 
pealed most of the specific certification regula- 
tions contained in the statutes. The authority 
is now given to the State Board of Education to 
certify teachers under the following provisions, 
“qualifications of teachers and other profes- 
sional employees shall be determined by the 
State Board of Education under rules which it 
promulgates.” 

Subsequent to the granting of power to the 
State Board of Education, a large number of 
meetings were held with members of the teach- 
ing profession and with the teacher-education 
institutions for the purpose of formulating new 
requirements. The State Commission on Teach- 
er Education and the State Advisory Committee 
on Teacher Education were particularly active 
in the work of developing new certification 
standards. 

The final draft of the new regulations was 
submitted to the State Board of Education on 
March 16, 1950. They were approved by the 
Board on that date, and a public hearing was 
held on May 29. Minor changes were made 
at that time, and the final draft, with corrections, 
has been approved by the Attorney General's 
office 


Some of the significant changes in the new 
regulations include a raising of the professional- 
education requirements for secondary-school 
teachers from 15 to 18 semester hours and an 
increase from three to four semester hours in 
student teaching. The requirement of a spe- 
cific number of semester hours in other areas 
of professional education was removed. 

A final date was set after which certificates 
valid to teach in the elementary grades will not 
be granted on less than a degree. Because there 
is such a large percentage of elementary teachers 
in Minnesota at the present time who do not 
have four years of training, it was considered 
necessary to set this date in the future. The 
following plan of increasing the amount of 
training for elementary teachers was approved: 
Those applicants receiving a certificate valid 
to teach in a graded elementary school after 
March 1, 1952, must have two years and one 
quarter of college credit. The minimum re- 
quirements after March 1, 1956, will be three 
years, and after March 1, 1960, a degree with 
a major area of concentration in the field of 
elementary education will be required. Teachers 
who secure a certificate on less than four years 
of college credit will have to continue their 
training until they complete the requirements 
for a degree. 
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The significant development as far as teacher 
education in Minnesota is concerned is the fact 
that it is now possible for the State Board of 
Education to change the rules and regulations 
regarding teacher certification as the needs of 
the schools demand without legislative enact- 
ment.—F. R. Adams. 


MISSOURI 


Conference on improvement of instruction. 
A conference on the improvement of instruction 
in Missouri colleges and universities was held at 
Columbia, Missouri, on June 15-17, 1950, under 
the sponsorship of the University of Missouri 
and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. The conference is one phase 
of a five-year program for the improvement of 
teaching in colleges and universities, instituted 
under a $50,000 grant from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion and directed by Donald F. Drummond. 
General speakers at the conference were: Theo- 
dore C. Blegen, Dean of the Graduate School, 
University of Minnesota; Karl W. Bigelow, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Columbia University; and 
Schiller Scroggs, Dean of Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. 

Representatives of colleges and universities 
from the entire state participated in group dis- 
cussions and reports on the following four 
general topics: 


1. Developing a program for the improvement 
of instruction 

2. Knowledge of processes and problems in 
teaching 

3. Guiding and evaluating instruction 

4. Knowledge of the student and student 
problems. 


Missouri State Teachers Association operates 
recreational center. The Missouri State Teachers 
Association is unique in providing recreational 
facilities for its members at Bunker Hill Ranch, 
a beautiful 2,080-acre Ozark tract donated to 
the Association in 1947 by E. T. Behrens, cigar 
manufacturer and publisher. Located on Jack's 
Fork, a tributary of Current River in Shannon 
County, the ranch affords hunting, fishing, 
swimming, volleyball, softball, horseshoe pitch- 
ing, mountain climbing, horseback riding, float 
trips, and expert loafing at a cost of only $4.00 
per day for lodging and family-style meals. 

The six cottages included in the original gift 
have been increased to nine, in addition to a 
shelter house, a dining hall, seating ninety per- 
sons, a four-room lodge, a bathhouse, a council 
circle, and a pavilion, all built with funds do- 
nated by individual teachers and by various 
county and community teachers organizations. A 
full-time caretaker and several assistants make 
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up the regular staff. Guides are available for 
float trips and hiking. 

The camp is being developed as an educational 
and recreational resort, according to a master 
plan under the direction of a committee of the 
Association. Future improvements planned in- 
clude: enlarged housing facilities, conference 
rooms, and provisions for additional sports such 
as tennis, archery, croquet, and others. 

Since its opening in the spring of 1948, the 
camp has proved very popular as a vacation spot 
for an individual, a family, or a school group as 
well as a favorite meeting place for a workshop, 
a conference, or a committee.—W. W. Parker. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Conversion programs help to meet the de- 
mand for elementary teachers. In May, 1948, 
the State Board of Education made arrangements 
whereby secondary-school teachers and graduates 
of liberal-arts colleges would be granted permits 
to teach in the fifth through the eighth grades 
by taking at least six semester hours of work in 
designated elementary-education courses. These 
permits will be removed, provided the holder 
progresses each year toward completing 18 semes- 
ter hours of credit in elementary education in 
the first instance and 30 semester hours in the 
second. After one year of experience a conver- 
sion teacher may teach in kindergarten through 
grade four. Conversion programs were conducted 
at the University of New Hampshire and 
Plymouth Teachers College in summer schools. 

Some students who were enrolled in the sec- 
ondary-education curriculum at Keene and 
Plymouth teachers colleges took elementary-edu- 
cation courses during their senior year. In many 
cases this included some practice teaching in 
the grades. 

Plymouth Teachers College has set up a 
conversion program for 1950-51 whereby a college 
graduate may concentrate on an elementary pro- 
gram on the graduate level and be prepared at 
the end of a year for a license to teach in the 
elementary schools. 

Workshops. In rural New Hampshire many 
elementary teachers cannot leave their homes to 
attend summer schools; therefore, six superin- 
tendents arranged with the teachers colleges for 
three-week workshops to be held at central 
places in their unions. These workshops were 
well attended.—Russell H. Leavitt. 


NEW MEXICO 


State commission news. The following rec- 
ommendation was recently made by the State 
teacher-education commission to the council of 
the New Mexico Education Association: to re- 
organize the State Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards to include as 
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active members, rather than advisory members, 
the representatives of the teacher-training insti- 
tutions as well as the director of certification 
and the director of teacher education of the 
State Department of Education. This request 
was made in order to secure a unified body for 
the purpose of unified action and a better under- 
standing of common problems. 

The following recommendation was made re- 
garding applicants for elementary supervisors’ 
and supervising principals’ certificates: 

1. Must meet the requirements for master 
teacher's elementary certificate 

2. Must have completed 15 semester hours, in 
addition to the requirement for a master teach- 
er’s elementary certificate, these hours to be 
selected from the following courses: curriculum 
construction, supervision, administration, guid- 
ance, child growth and development, tests and 
measurements, and school and community rela- 
tionships 

3. Must have had two years of successful teach- 
ing in the field in which application for super- 
vision certificate is made. 

Both of these recommendations were passed 
unanimously by the council. 

At the April meeting of the NMEA council 
a resolution was passed commending the work 
done by the State teacher-education commission 
and asking that it continue the work for the 
improvement of teaching in New Mexico.—Erma 
Schroeder. 

Reconversion The continuing need 
for elementary teachers in New Mexico and the 
failure of the teacher-education institutions to 
meet this demand influenced members of the 
staff of the Department of Education, New 
Mexico Highlands University, to plan a special 
workshop for the 1950 summer session that 
would provide secondary teachers with the op- 
portunity to take the basic professional work 
required for teaching in the elementary schools 
and fulfill the major requirements for the ele- 
mentary teachers’ certificates. 

The program consisted of 16 term hours of 
graduate work: six term hours in teaching the 
language arts; three term hours in teaching 
arithmetic; three term hours in teaching social 
studies; and four term hours in the organization 
and administration of the elementary school. 

A supervising faculty of four was selected, 
headed by Anne H. Matthews, Director of Stu- 
dent Teaching at State Teachers College, Salis- 
bury, Maryland. Working with her were Ray- 
mond Hicks, Chairman of the Education Divi- 
sion, Adrian College, Adrian, Michigan; Mrs. 
Victoria de Sanchez and Mrs. Adelaide Shaffer 
of the Las Vegas City Schools. Enrolled in the 
group were students from five states and 12 
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communities in New Mexico. A number of the 
students were June graduates of Highlands who 
had completed the requirements for the sec- 
ondary certificate and who wished to qualify 
also for the elementary certificate. 

The laboratory school was used to give func- 
tional meanings to such terms as “understand- 
ing children,” “teaching the whole child,” “in- 
dividual differences,” and other phrases that 
can be dangerously abstract. Student committees 
were named at this time to direct the various 
activities and units of work. The laboratory 
group selected was a large class of fifth- and 
sixth-grade students. 

Final evaluations of the findings of the work- 
shop will form the basis of recommendations for 
the 1951 workshop.—Edward Eyring. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural The 
College has established a program of continua- 
tion studies designed chiefly to meet the needs 
of professional groups desiring post-baccalaure- 
ate work leading to the master’s degree in science 
and of others desiring specialized professional 
training. During the year, 1949-50, the faculty 
of the Department of Education and Psychology 
offered graduate courses to teachers working to- 
ward the master’s degree in science. 

All undergraduates preparing to become teach- 
ers, other than those enrolled in home economics 
and agriculture, perform their practice teaching 
in the public schools of the city of Fargo. 
Commencing with the year, 1950-51, all of these 
students will also be expected to spend one 
week in a smaller school system in the rural 
areas of this State as observers, thus giving them 
an introduction to both the urban and rural 
school systems. 

The Department of Agricultural Education is 
making increased use of summer workshops, one 
to two weeks in length, for upgrading employed 
teachers of vocational agriculture. Teachers on 
the job are encouraged to enroll for credit 
courses on a “by arrangement” basis. During 
the summer of 1950 three such short courses 
were held.—G. E. Giesecke. 

State Teachers College, Valley City. The 
College was accredited by the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
March, 1950. The 1950 summer-session enroll- 
ment was the largest since 1932. 

The Placement Office announces that approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of the elementary graduates 
and 75 per cent of those prepared for secondary 
teaching have positions for 1950-51. 

Ambrose Suhrie, Professor Emeritus, New York 
University, and Resident Consultant, Southern 
Missionary College, Collegedale, Tennessee, vis- 
ited all of the state teachers colleges in North 
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Dakota during the summer sessions. Dr. Suhrie 
made himself available to education and English 
classes for special lectures and addressed a 
general assembly of all the students. 

The Personnel Department has embarked on 
a testing and guidance program designed to 
guide those not adapted to teacher preparation 
into other areas. It is cooperating with the 
Teacher Welfare Committee of the North Dakota 
Education Association in its recent emphasis on 
“teacher retention.”—R. L. Lokkon. 

State Normal and Industrial Pres- 
ident McMillan states that school boards, as 
employing agencies, are giving much assistance 
and help to the raising of standards in the prep- 
aration of teachers. School boards this year 
are seeking teachers for the rural schools who 
have at least one year of training. This is a 
step forward, and the next step will be the em- 
ploying of teachers in the rural schools with at 
least two years of training. The majority of 
students at the Ellendale College this past sum- 
mer were enrolled in the standard or two-year 
curriculum. 

Another factor which is having favorable in- 
fluence on teacher preparation is the salary 
schedule, which is being adopted in various 
counties of the State. These schedules are hav- 
ing more effect on teacher preparation than 
any other factor. 

In North Dakota this past summer there was 
a great influx of prospective teachers into the 
teachers colleges. Ellendale had almost 20 per 
cent more students than had been enrolled in 
the summer quarter for the past 15 years. As 
indicated above, these were not nearly all short- 
term students. In fact, only 30 per cent of the 
student body are eight-week students.—J. C. 
McMillan. 


OHIO 


Four-year minimum established. For the first 
time in a decade, Ohio, like most states, has 
not only an adequate supply of secondary teach- 
ers, but a sizable surplus in most fields of sec- 
ondary education. For this reason, the State 
Department of Education has announced that 
no additional emergency certificates will be 
issued for teaching in the high schools of Ohio. 
A shortage of elementary teachers continues, 
but the supply is expected to be adequate to 
meet the demand in 1951. 

With the improved supply the Ohio State 
Department of Education has announced that 
after 1951 it will not admit to preparation for 
elementary teaching anyone except on the degree 
basis. Those enrolled prior to that time will be 
granted provisional certificates upon completion 
of the current three-year curriculum. After 1954 
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the degree will be required for the elementary 
certificate. 

Approved colleges. On March 15, 1950, The 
College of Steubenville, Steubenville, Ohio, was 
approved by the State Department of Education 
for the preparation of secondary teachers. There 
are now 48 colleges and universities in Ohio ap- 
proved for teacher education. Of this number 
38 are accredited by the North Central Associa- 
tion, and 12 are accredited by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

F. Glen Macomber of Drake University has 
succeeded E. J. Ashbaugh as Dean of the School 
of Education of Miami University. Dr. Ash- 
baugh retired on July 1.--Harold J. Bowers. 

State commission news. The Ohio Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
standards sponsored a two-day conference, May 
12 and 13, 1950, at Columbus, as its major ac- 
tivity of the past scholastic year. The subject 
of discussion was that of the New Hampshire 
Conference, and the meeting was patterned after 
that at Durham. The personnel of the confer- 
ence was selected by invitation and consisted of 
professional group leaders, administrators, and 
allied lay groups. 

Ralph McDonald, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, gave the keynote address, 
which was heard by 270 school people. The 
persons in attendance then dispersed to pre- 
viously arranged discussion groups, of which 
there were ten. These groups averaged 14 in 
number, aside from the leaders. Total number 
of active participants was 211, of which 170 at- 
tended the concluding luncheon. 

Reports of the work of the conference will be 
sent to every superintendent, to the presidents 
of all teachers associations in the State, and to 
representatives of the lay groups which had rep- 
resentatives in the conference.—H. F. Vallance. 

Revision at University of Cincinnati. The 
University of Cincinnati offers a sophomore 
course in educational psychology and human 
development for students who are preparing 
to teach. This course, with six semester hours 
of credit for the year, includes a series of inte- 
grated units from general and educational psy- 
chology with emphasis on developmental or 
genetic aspects of growth and learning: child- 
hood and youth, biological and social founda- 
tions, major aspects of human development, 
personality and mental health, learning, and 
individual difference. 

An important part of this course is a series 
of visits to different types of schools, in order 
to see principles of learning in actual use and 
to observe the growth of children and youth. 
For 1950-51, it is planned to have sophomores in 
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community centers, and other group agencies 
in the Cincinnati area. This type of field work 
will be a continuation of the observation and 
participation begun in the freshman year, by 
way of direct contacts with the schools and with 
social and group agencies.—Carter V. Good. 


appointed Martha A. Shull of Portland Chair- 
man of the Oregon Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards to suc- 
ceed Henry M. Gunn, President, Oregon College 
of Education at Monmouth, who resigned from 
the Commission when he was appointed Super- 
intendent of Schools in Palo Alto, California. 

The Oregon Commission held its final meet- 
ing in April, 1950, to discuss with Ralph Mc- 
Donald, Executive Secretary, National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, the problems of elementary-teacher 
education in Oregon. Dr. McDonald made a 
three-day survey of the State, consulting with 
the members of the staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, presidents of the 
colleges of teacher education in the State, the 
representatives from the Oregon Education Asso- 
ciation, and various superintendents throughout 
the State. Following his report to the Oregon 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, he reported to a lay and pro- 
fessional group meeting held at the Chamber of 
Commerce in Portland. 

Among principal recommendations which he 
presented to both groups were: 

1. That the requirements for certification of 
elementary teachers be raised from three years 
to at least four college years of preparation 

2. That authority to prepare elementary 
teachers be extended to the State University and 
the State College 

3. That authority to prepare high-school 
teachers be extended to the colleges of education. 

The second and third recommendations were 
based upon the need for colleges preparing 
teachers in a comprehensive program from the 
kindergarten through the secondary school. The 
present arrangement in Oregon is to prepare 
elementary- and junior-high-school teachers at 
colleges of education and to prepare junior- 
high-school and senior-high-school teachers at 
the State University and the State College. 

Dr. McDonald's recommendations have re- 
ceived wide reception throughout the State, and 
they have formed the basis for recommended 
legislation to the Oregon State Legislature when 
it convenes in January, 1951.-H. M. Gunn. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Seminar in aviation education. A seminar 
in aviation education for college instructors was 
conducted, June 19-23, in the education building, 
in Harrisburg. The purpose of the seminar was 
to encourage the development and expansion 
of aviation-education courses for teachers, and, 
through them, to bring about more effective 
inclusion of pertinent aviation information in 
the whole school program. The seminar made 
a direct contribution to the development of 
curricula in this field as a part of the present 
statewide revision of courses of study in the 
public schools. The Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction invited representatives 
from the faculties of Pennsylvania colleges and 
universities offering teacher-education courses to 
take part in the seminar. The Pennsylvania 
Aeronautics Commission made funds available 
for scholarships to meet the expenses of those 
instructors recommended and accepted for mem- 
bership. Presidents of colleges and other inter- 
ested persons were special guests. Outstanding 
leaders in aviation and education presented an 
authoritative picture of aviation today and gave 
urgency and reality to the place of aviation in 
all major fields of study. 

An important part of the program was the 
flight laboratory held at the Harrisburg State 
Airport on the evenings of June 20, 21, and 22, 
from 7:00 to 9:00 o'clock. Flight instruction 
was provided for each member of the seminar 
according to his previous experience, and in- 
cluded practice in the use of radio communica- 
tions and demonstration of omni-range naviga- 
tion during flight. Planes of the Pennsylvania 
Aeronautics Commission were provided for this 
purpose. 

New certification requirements. Recent leg- 
islation authorizes the prescribing of other stand- 
ards than those specifically set up in the school 
laws for assistant county superintendents. This 
will make possible the appointment to these 
positions of specialists in elementary and sec- 
ondary curriculum work. Specialists in the field 
of reading, speech correction, or in academic 
subjects may qualify for such positions, depend- 
ent upon the new standards, if and when such 
are approved by the State council of education. 
The State council of education, under the new 
law, may prescribe, after July 1, 1950, new 
standards for assistant county superintendents. 
A statewide committee of representative admin- 
istrators has been appointed with Henry 
Klonower, Director, Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, as chairman. This committee will formulate 
tentative patterns of preparation which will be 
submitted subsequently to the State council for 
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its consideration. Under the present require- 
ments, all such county superintendents must 
complete six years’ teaching experience, one-half 
of which must be in the field of administration 
and supervision, in addition to 30 semester hours 
of graduate work or a master’s degree in admin- 
istration and supervision. Many county super- 
intendents have felt the need for assistants with 
different preparation patterns as set up in the 
law; hence, the law was modified in 1949, which 
makes possible the new program. 

New certification requirements have recently 
been adopted for home and school visitors and 
for school nurses.—Henry Klonower. 


RHODE ISLAND 


State commission formed. The Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction (State Education 
Association) has created a Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
with Mary M. Lee, Director of Training, Rhode 
Island College of Education, as Chairman, and 
Leonard L. Maine, Superintendent of Schools at 
Portsmouth as Vice-Chairman. 

Steps leading to creation of the Commission 
were as foliows: at the regional meeting of the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards held in Boston in Janu- 
ary, 1950, the Rhode Island delegates voted to 
recommend to the Executive Committee of the 
Institute the establishment of such a parallel 
commission for the State. The Executive Com- 
mittee approved the plan on March 15, and the 
personnel appointed to the Commission was 
announced on May 6. 

A program of study and action that is ex- 
pected to have an important effect on the status 
of the teaching profession in Rhode Island was 
set forth at the first meeting of the Commission 
on Thursday, May 18. 

It was voted that the following five areas of 
interest would constitute the long-range program 
of the Commission: (1) to improve and 
strengthen the preservice education of teachers 
in Rhode Island; (2) augment the program of 
professional growth for teachers in service; (3) 
evaluate present standards of certification within 
the State and work for reciprocity between the 
states; (4) study the advisability of a fifth year 
for the preparation of teachers; (5) actively 
promote a plan of recruitment which will assure 
a sufficient supply of teachers at all levels for 
Rhode Island schools. These are considered the 
five major problems facing the profession in 
Rhode Island today. The key thought behind 
the Commission is to determine, by thorough 
study, the attitude of the members of the pro- 
fession from all subject areas and grade levels, 
towards such major questions as preservice prep- 
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aration and in-service growth, certification, and 
the supply and demand of teachers. 

The findings of the Commission will then be 
publicized to the profession for study. Endorse- 
ment by the Delegate Assembly will make the re- 
port the official position of the Institute on these 
questions. Recommendations based on these pol- 
icies will be made to the State Department of 
Education. Of the five study areas, the Commis- 
sion voted to attack the problem of certification 
first. A seven-member subcommittee was ap- 
pointed by the chairman to study this special 
field. Members of the subcommittee are: Gilbert 
E. Case, Reverend Robert G. Quinn, Leonard L. 
Maine, Lionel H. Mercier, Anthony S. Martin, 
Margaret C. Glancy, and Nellie Gleason. Dr. 
Lee appointed William P. Robinson, Jr., State 
Supervisor of Certification, to be adviser to the 
group. 

Post-baccalaureate reconversion program. A 
special program to enable graduates who hold 
bachelors’ degrees but who have had no profes- 
sional preparation for teaching in the elementary 
grades was offered by Rhode Island College of 
Education during the 1950 summer session. The 
program was designed to meet the minimum re- 
quirements for temporary certification by the 
State Department of Education. Most of those 
who took the course have teaching assignments 
for this year. A special effort is being made to 
meet individual needs in the light of these as- 
signments. 

Curriculum changes at Rhode Island School 
of Design. During the last two years, there 
have been significant changes in the curriculum 
for students of teacher education at Rhode Island 
School of Design. 

Formerly, students could commence their train- 
ing in education during their second year’s 
residence, but under the existing curriculum all 
students planning to become educators must be 
registered in one of the other departments of the 
School for two years following the basic freshman 
foundation year. By this method the student 
will gain proficiency and a feeling of competency 
in one of the arts as well as becoming more 
generally mature before taking formal courses in 
pedagogy. During the fourth and fifth years, 
the student is registered in the department of 
teacher education but for the first term of the 
fourth year he continues study in his former 
field of concentration as well as taking courses 
in basic-planning education, educational meth- 
ods, and principles of education. 

The first term of the fifth year is devoted to 
the retaking at an advanced level of the basic- 
foundation design and at the same time engag- 
ing in research as to how this material could best 
be presented to students at a selected educational 
level. During this period, the student commences 
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his practice teaching at the junior school at 
Rhode Island School of Design. In other words, 
the student begins his practice teaching under 
criticism within the institution before becoming 
an apprentice teacher in the public schools dur- 
ing his last term. 

Providence College news. In following out 
the suggestions of the 1950 Boston Regional Con- 
ference of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, a program 
of teacher observation was initiated the second 
semester of the 1949-50 school year. The senior 
members of the Department of Education have 
been given the opportunity to observe the func- 
tioning of the junior- and senior-high schools of 
the city of Providence. Two days each week, 
Tuesday and Thursday, are spent under the di- 
rection of the principals who plan the day for the 
student. The purpose of this observation is to 
integrate the theoretical with the practical in the 
hope of showing the prospective teachers the 
problems which they will face and also to orient 
them in this working situation. 

Bryant College. Last year for the first time 
Bryant College permitted the entering teacher- 
training students to select a major in either book- 
keeping and allied subjects or in secretarial sci- 
ences. Under the former plan all subjects listed 
in the program were required. Graduates of the 
Bryant teacher-training division receive, in addi- 
tion to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Busi- 
ness Education, the five-year Professional Teach- 
ers Certificate from the State Department of Edu- 
cation in Rhode Island. 

A section in the new library will be devoted 
exclusively to professional books and periodicals 
for business teacher-training students. 

Students are taking an active part in the fi- 
nancing and planning of the new library. They 
have contributed a total of $2,000 to the library 
fund and have arranged to visit the libraries of 
other business teacher-training institutions for 
ideas for the new library.—Reverend Robert 
Quinn, O. P. 

Teacher-supply outlook. The outlook for 
1950-51 for manning Tennessee schools with li- 
censed teachers has greatly improved. There is 
a surplus of qualified high-school teachers; but 
some permit teachers will have to be used in iso- 
lated elementary schools. A temporary recon- 
version plan, for changing the surplus of high- 
school-licensed teachers to elementary-school-li- 
censed teachers has been established. 

The State Legislature will convene in January, 
1951. It is hoped that plans for improvements in 
certification regulations will be submitted for ac- 
tion, especially provisions for establishing the 
minimum of the degree requirements for ele- 
mentary teachers.—C. M. Hardison. 


VERMONT 


Progress in teacher education. In the field 
of teacher education active and significant devel- 
opments on three fronts have recently transpired: 
enrollment, building program, and curriculum 
revision. 

Enrollment in the elementary- and junior- 
high - school - teacher - preparation courses will 
reach 650 or more in the fall of 1950, an increase 
of approximately 110 per cent over the 1945-46 
enrollment and exceeding any prewar records. 
The greatly increased number and proportion of 
men students should help solve the problem of 
upper-grade vacancies. 

A new dormitory and a new foods-p 
unit are under construction at Castleton Teach- 
ers College. At Lyndon Teachers College the 
faculty and students, with the help of the com- 
munity, have remodeled a large barn making it 
into an art studio, a music room, and a recrea- 
tion center. Changes in dormitory arrangements 
have made it possible to accommodate more stu- 
dents at Johnson Teachers College. 

At each of the teachers colleges and also in the 
Education Department at the University of Ver- 
mont the various faculty groups have undertaken 
extensive studies pointed toward the problem of 
curriculum revision. 

In April, 1950, a workshop for all of the teach- 
ers-college faculty members was held at Johnson 
Teachers College under the auspices of the State 
Department of Education. The work of the 
group was summarized, to a degree, by the prep- 
aration of a report—“Foundation for the Im- 
provement of Teacher Education in Vermont.” 
This report has been so favorably received 
throughout the State that it may serve as a mile- 
stone in educational planning.—Arthur B. Elliott. 


VIRGINIA 


New certification regulations. The certifica- 
tion regulations for Virginia teachers and the 
qualifications for administrators and supervisory 
personnel have been in the process of revision 
for more than a year. T. M. Stinnett, Associate 
Secretary, National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, served as con- 
sultant in this undertaking. The revised regula- 
tions have been presented to the State Board of 
Education, and it is expected that favorable ac- 
tion will be taken.—J. L. Blair Buck. 

VSC receives rare art gifts. In the spring 
of 1950, a rare collection of art and 16 rare books 
were presented to Virginia State College by Rob- 
ert A. Jackson, artist and art patron of New York 
City. Included in the works of art—water colors, 
etchings, steel and wood engravings, and draw- 
ings—is one very rare engraving by William 
Blake of which only two are in existence today. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING 


The etching, “The Circle of Blasphemers,” an 
illustration to Dante’s Inferno, was given to a 
member of Jackson's family and has remained in 
the family ever since. The only other existing 
copy of this famed illustration is in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York City. There 
are other etchings and woodcuts dating back to 
1647. Of the 16 books, four are originals dating 
from 1508. The History of the Reformation by 
Bullingeren is a handwritten volume in German 
on gray leather wood. There are also two Latin 
works, dated 1508 and 1559, bound in vellum. 
A leather-bound first edition of Robert Blair’s 
poem, “The Grave” with etchings by William 
Blake is included in the group.—Dabney S. Lan- 
caster. 


WASHINGTON 


News Note. Early in 1951 there is a possi- 
bility that more funds will be available for 
plant improvement in the five higher institu- 
tions of education in the State of Washington. 
Pursuant to an act of the last Legislature, the 
people, in November, 1950, will vote on a bond 
issue to provide $20,000,000 for buildings at the 
University of Washington, the State College of 
Washington, and the colleges of education at 
Bellingham, Cheney, and Ellensburg. The act 
providing for the referendum authorizes the 
State Finance Committee, consisting of the Gov- 
ernor, the State Treasurer, and the State Aud- 
itor, to divide the $20,000,000 among the fore- 
going institutions. The joint board of trustees 
of the colleges of education is urging the State 
Finance Committee, in the event the people 
approve the bond issue, to allot $6,000,000 to the 
colleges of education.—W. W. Haggard. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Revising teacher-education curricula. Edu- 
cational leaders are trying to design a curricu- 
lum which will do a better job of the education 
of teachers for the public schools of the State. 

At present, the West Virginia Committee on 
Teacher Education is preoccupied with the busi- 
ness of effectuating structure for the upper-divi- 
sion program, undergirded by a lower division 
consisting of a pattern of general education. In 
an attempt to create and foster understanding of 
the emerging program among the profession as 
a whole, the State Committee has published a 
progress report and placed it in the hands of 
“key” persons and centers in the State. The 
committee has also shared this report with edu- 
cators and educational agencies outside the 
State. 

The activities of the Committee have been 
marked by a number of useful conferences rela- 
tive to the developing program. Serious efforts 


have been made to clarify the philosophy of a 
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single curriculum for the education of teachers 
for all public-school levels, and to implement 
this philosophy. Members of the guiding group 
have had their thinking stimulated by attendance 
and participation at regional and national pro- 
fessional meetings where the subject was dis- 
cussed. 

News notes. At its June commencement, 
West Virginia Wesleyan College conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Pedagogy on Phares Reeder, 
Executive Secretary of the West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, in appreciation of his outstand- 
ing contribution to education in West Virginia. 

Edmund Collins of the staff of Fairmont State 
College has completed a doctoral dissertation en- 
titled “Application of Selected Factors in the Sup- 
ply and Demand for Secondary-School Teachers 
in West Virginia.” 

R. H. Eliassen, Chairman of the Department 
of Education in Bethany College, resigned this 
position to accept a similar one in East Tennes- 
see Teachers College. 

The West Virginia Committee on Teacher Ed- 
ucation held an orientation session for study- 
committee chairmen and vice chairmen July 25. 
This session was an important phase of an over- 
all curriculum study as referred to above. David 
Kirby, Dean of Concord College, and Thomas R. 
Hornor, Assistant Superintendent, Kanawha 
County Schools, are the co-chairmen of the com- 
mittee. 

The West Virginia Council on Education is 
conducting a survey on the question, “Why do a 
majority of high-school graduates who plan to 
teach choose the secondary school?” Within a 
year the Council should have a tentative report. 

Concord College, after three years’ planning, is 
establishing a senior semester of professional 
courses in September, 1950. After six semester 
hours in the sophomore year, each student will 
register for fifteen credits. The first five weeks 
will be devoted to methods, the next ten weeks 
to full-time teaching, and the last three weeks 
to a seminar of adjustment which will point two 
ways: (1) adjustment of the student teacher 
through analysis of problems encountered, and 
(2) adjustment of pupils to the learning pro- 
gram. 

Alderson-Broaddus College, during the last col- 
lege year, has conducted an interesting and rather 
unique conference in connection with the Second 
Annual Alleghany Regional Conference under 
the co-sponsorship of that institution and the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Among the major aspects of 
study were: (1) in-service training of teachers, 
including preparation of college teachers, teacher 
growth, preparation, status, and services of the 
college teacher; (2) questions dealing with the 
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field of teacher education on the college level; 
(3) general education—philosophy, objectives, 
patterns; (4) natural science in general educa- 
tion; (5) the purpose of general education; (6) 
the nature and functions of general education. 
As a result of four years of action-research un- 
der the general direction of the College Study in 
Intergroup Relations and sponsored by the Col- 
lege Council on tion in Teacher Educa- 
tion, West Virginia State College has developed, 


through its Department of Education, several 
new courses and associated activities in the field 
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of intergroup and intercultural education as part 
of its pattern for teacher education. Two bulle- 
tins on the study have been issued: Educating 
for Community Participation and Efforts to Im- 
prove a Teacher-Education Program Through 
Studies in Intergroup Relations. A _ chapter, 
“West Virginia State College Educates for Com- 
munity Participation,” as carried in Lloyd Allen 
Cook’s book, College Programs in Intergroup 
Education and written by Grace I. Woodson of 
the staff, summarizes and interprets this move- 
ment.—Harry W. Greene. 


A FUNCTIONAL PROGRAM OF PRACTICE TEACHING 


Arkansas State Teachers College at Conway began in 1949-50 an experimental program 
based upon the premise that students should be afforded opportunity for directed teaching 
in any type of teaching situation to be found in the State of Arkansas. 

Establishment of such a program involved a great many difficulties. Arkansas State Teach- 
ers College is located in a small town, and there are not enough facilities in the community 
or on the campus for the variety of supervised instruction which the College wanted to make 
available to its students. Realizing this, College administrators worked on the problem for 
several years, agreed on what they considered to be a satisfactory plan, and then held nearly 
a hundred conferences to work out details in connection with the activation of their new program. 

They entered into an agreement with a number of Central Arkansas schools of different 
enrollments, facilities, and educational problems. According to the terms of this agreement, 
the chosen schools were to accept students as practice teachers, with the work of these students 
to be supervised by regular faculty members in each school. No faculty member was to serve 
as a supervisor unless he had volunteered for such responsibility. The students were to be 
transported to their practice-teaching assignments by the College. A thoroughly qualified 
educator was to be employed by the College as director of the practice-teaching program and 
was to be the liaison officer between the college and the practice-teaching centers as well as 
the dirctor of the student teachers and a co-worker with the supervisors. 

The experimental program for practice teachers was begun in the fall of 1949. The practice- 
teaching centers included schools of varying sizes and types in communities conveniently located 
in relation to the State Teachers College. 

It is now possible for the College to give, each year, directed-teaching experience to more 
than 300 students. Most significant, however, is the ability of the school to give this training 
in the type of teaching situation into which the student expects to go after graduation. A 
student who is planning on teaching in a small town, and who has the physical and personal 
qualifications for such a job, can gain his supervised-teaching experience in a small-town school. 
A student who is qualified for work in a city-school system, and who hopes to enter such a 
situation, can do his practice teaching in a Little Rock or North Little Rock city school. A 
prospective rural-school teacher may gain his experience through directed teaching in a rural 
community. These types of teaching situations are available on both the elementary and the 
secondary levels. 

One of two policies is followed in the practice-teaching program: (1) the student is 
transported by the college to his school, spends the morning in his supervised-teaching duties, 
and then returns to the college for regular classwork in the afternoons; or (2) the student may 
devote his full time to practice teaching for nine weeks of a semester. 

Student teachers are carefully directed by their supervisors and by the director of the 
practice-teaching program. The problems of each student are noted and are discussed with 
him at one of the regular conferences between the student and the director. By the time the 


student has completed his directed teaching many of his teaching difficulties have been solved. 
He is then carefully rated by his supervisor and the director, with the result that the college 
is able to furnish a prospective employer with a reliable estimate of the student's classroom 
abilities. 

The experimental program has proved so successful that it has been adopted by the faculty 
as a continuing feature of the regular teacher-education program.—Walter Lane Scott, Arkansas 
State Teachers College, Conway. 


